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By FORD LEWIS 


Learning to Live with Ourselves 


Ford Lewis, minister, First Unitarian Church, Stockton, California, 
suggests that in reaching toward emotional maturity it is never too late 
to change ourselves. The time to begin is NOW. 


Perwaps ir Is NATURAL THAT THE 
major emphasis in the field of psychology 
should be on people with serious prob- 
lems. Our orientation has been toward 
“abnormal psychology,” toward dis- 
turbed persons, persons with acute neu- 
roses and psychoses. Comparatively little 
effort has been made to help the so-called 
“normal” person through psychology. No 
one is so utterly normal as to have perfect 
emotional stasis. Everyone has problems. 
Our question is: “What can ordinary 
people do to get more satisfaction from 
life? What can comparatively healthy 
persons do to maintain their health and 
increase the dividends they normally re- 
ceive in human companionship, family 
love and community acceptance and rec- 
ognition?” 

One fact stands out immediately— 
our redemption is in our own hands. 
Many persons have been all too willing 
to believe that they can do nothing about 
their own problems. There is a lingering 
relic of our childhood in this concep- 
tion. As children we thought of adults as 
people with no problems. From a child’s 
point of view, the average adult lives in 
a perfect world. When we reach mature 
years, we realize this is not so; but then 
we substitute another illusion for this 
one. Now that we are grown up and still 
not completely happy, we assume it is 
too late to do anything about it. 


Who Will Plant This Wheat? 


But the idea that we must accept our 
emotional and mental failings just be- 
cause we happen to have reached the age 
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of legal responsibility has been proven 
false. It is never too late to change. Life 
is a process of constant change. With 
intelligent and devoted effort, the 
“normal” person can change himself for 
the better. He need not shatter his present 
life to bits in order to remold it nearer to 
his heart’s desire. He can begin with it 
as it is and, as a householder remodeling 
his house, make significant changes while 
he continues to occupy it. But, as in the 
case of the Little Red Hen, he must rec- 
ognize that he will have to do the neces- 
sary work himself. 


This is a hard lesson to learn. Anyone 
who does counseling knows, as I suspect 
we all do, that people with emotional 
problems have them partly as a result of 
their association with other people— 
either certain associates connected with 
their work, members of their family or 
friends and relatives with whom they 
have close emotional, financial or other 
ties. It is quite easy and quite common 
to assume that their problems stem from 
these unsatisfactory relationships. 


Sometimes they do. More often, how- 
ever, the difficulties we have in relating 
constructively to other members of the 
family or to those with whom we are 
thrown in close contact in the neighbor- 
hood or at work lie within ourselves. Our 
problem is not just that we have scoun- 
drels and knaves around us but that the 
flaws in our own personality are rubbed 
raw by external annoyances. 


An ideal solution would seek to mend 
the flaws within and banish the irritations 
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from the outside at the same time. But 
ideal solutions are seldom possible. By 
the nature of the case, the person who is 
causing the trouble often cannot be 
brought into the counseling program, so 
we are left with the next best thing—in 
the words of a great sage, to “work out 
our own salvation with diligence”—to 
mend the flaws in our own lives. If we 
can concentrate on that, then we can 
develop a new way of life that will be 
infinitely more satisfying than one which 
leaves us at the mercy of every ill wind 
that blows across our path. 





Meeting Problems with Decision 
Dr. John A. Schindler, of the Monroe 


Clinic in Wisconsin, relates an incident 
which illustrates this principle well.’ 
Mrs. K had a family of three chil- 
dren and a husband who had been drunk, 
as the author puts it, “just about every 
day for fifteen years.” The whole family 
was miserable most of the time. Every 
known remedy and method was tried to 
help the father get rid of his habit of 
drinking. None of them had any lasting 
effect. The woman did not want to get a 
divorce, so the misery just got worse. 

Then one day she said to herself: “We 
had better give up the idea that Albert 
ever can, or ever will, stop drinking. 
From here on in, I’m not going to torture 
my mind anymore over Albert or his 
drinking. We'll take care of him, of 
course, but we’ll quit worrying about 
him. Instead, I am going to devote all the 
energy I have toward making the rest of 
my life, and my children’s lives, as happy 
as they possibly can be under the circum- 
stances.” : 

In this way she made a very necessary 
and significant readjustment that changed 
her whole life. By simple force of will 





1 Reprinted with permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. From 
How to Live 365 Days a Year, by John A. Schindler. 
Copyright 1954, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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she came to accept something she could 
not change. Simply by deciding to do so, 
she re-aligned herself in relation to her 
whole problem. Having recognized at last 
that there was no use worrying about it, 
she stopped worrying. It worked wonders, 
She felt a sense of immense relief, the 
children acquired a new dignity in the 
place of the hangdog looks they had worn 
so long, and the whole family, except the 
father, who continued pretty much as be. 
fore, developed new attitudes and a new 
outlook. 


Mastering the Present Moment 


Having made the point that we must 
accept others just about as they are, 
we must state emphatically that we 
do not have to be satisfied with our 
own worst moods. The time to make that 
change we have been hoping we could 
make is now. Certainly this is true from 
a purely negative point of view. If all the 
nasty little situations were brought under 
control as they began to arise, we would 
never have any big situations to contend 
with. It is probably not too much to say 
that four out of five of our severe emo- 
tional stresses are due to something we 
could have handled in its incipient stages 
had we been alert to what was happening. 

Everyone knows that big anxieties, big 
depressions and big worries begin as little 
trickles. Our job is to spot the leak in the 
dike before it reaches torrential propor- 
tions and to do something about it right 
then. Minor episodes may seem trivial, 
but if the emotional stress they generate 
is allowed to run its course, the habit 
becomes so embedded in our character 
that our illness becomes chronic. In seek- 
ing to develop emotional maturity, it is 
very important to curb and control our 
bad emotions before they begin. 

This may run counter to the advice of 
some psychologists who tell us that we 
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must express our hostility when it arises, 
give vent to our hatred and get it out of 
our system. This is proposed on the 
theory that everyone is volcanic in tem- 
perament and has a certain amount of 
erupting which he must do. If an individ- 
ual is repressed and not allowed to blow 
off steam a little at a time, eventually he 
“blows his top” in some major catas- 
trophe in which someone gets hurt. Or, to 
switch the metaphor, people with serious 
emotional problems are thought of as 
gasoline trucks carrying a highly danger- 
ous and volatile cargo of anxieties. It is 
better to drain off one’s hostilities a little 
at a time, just as a fuel truck gets rid of 
static electricity by dragging a chain 
along the highway, than to risk an ex- 
plosion. 


Now it is undoubtedly true, to put it 
still another way, that the safety valve is 
an important principle in engineering, 
allowing steam that has built up too much 
pressure to pop off harmlessly a little at 
atime. But here the analogy falls down. 
It is not always possible for people to 
pop off harmlessly. Our little explosions 
in which we indulge ourselves in the 
name of good mental health practices 
may trigger off a little bigger explosion 
in someone across the breakfast table 
from us who is also in an irritable mood. 
This in turn may generate an even bigger 
reaction in ourselves, as one person’s 
anger ignites another’s. 


“Immovable Intelligence” 


It is always better to channel off anger 
through the counseling process or some 
appropriate therapy, depending on the 
acuteness of the problem, than to wait 
until it becomes such a burden it breaks 
the dam and spills out uncontrolled. But 
the place to do this is in the counselor’s 
or therapist’s office, not indiscriminately 
in the home or among social gatherings. 
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Common neuroses can be as infectious 
as the common cold. Simply out of regard 
for others, we ought to be very careful 
not to spread our gloom and lacerate in- 
nocent bystanders, particularly children, 
with our personal vituperation. 


The necessity of disciplining negative 
emotions will give way—for the most 
part—before a program of positive em- 
phasis on emotional success, not in the 
indefinite future but right now. We never 
live except in the present. If we are not 
enjoying life now, we are not enjoying life 
at all; for now, this moment, is always 
the only time available for happiness. 
Long-term plans are important, even 
necessary, but they should not stand in 
the way of present fulfillment or become 
simply another way of procrastinating 
and putting off living until it is too late. 


Contrary to the popular illusion, an- 
ticipation is never as satisfying as real- 
ization. We anticipate things all our lives, 
and the fulfillment that simple pleasures 
should give us is largely lost because of 
our compulsive acquisitiveness. We can- 
not enjoy what we have for thinking of 
what we want. Finally there comes a time 
when further anticipation is not alto- 
gether satisfying, and we either sit down 
and brood about that or turn our eyes to 
the past, alternately basking in the mem- 
ory of the “good old days” that never 
were and regretting the forfeiture of 
past opportunities. 


To anyone who wants to start living 
in the present, with conscious relish and 
enthusiasm, we can recommend a page 
from the literature of Zen Buddhism. 
Takawan, a medieval Japanese scholar 
and student of Zen, has left us the concept 
of “immovable intelligence” which, like 
much else in Zen, is as modern as a great 
deal of modern psychology. “When your 
opponent is at the point of striking you,” 
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he says in a letter to a student in which 
he compares the disciplines of Zen to the 
principles of sword play, “let your mind 
be fixed on his sword and you are no 
longer free to master your own move- 
ments, for you are then controlled by him. 
This I call ‘stopping,’ because you are 
made to stop at one point. 

“On the other hand, if you notice your 
opponent’s sword moving toward you, but 
your attention is not glued to it and you 
have no special discriminating design on 
your part as to how to deal with it, you 
simply follow it up to the opponent’s own 
person, as it is said, to defeat him by his 
own work . . . Where your attention is 
arrested, even for a moment, either by 
the sword in the enemy’s hand, or by 
your own sword, thinking how to use it, 
or by personality, or wisdom, or time, or 
movement, you are sure to give an oppor- 
tunity for the enemy to strike.” 

Takawan goes on to prescribe the anti- 
dote, “immovable intelligence,” which is 
“the most movable thing in the world... 
ready to turn in every possible direction, 
and yet it has no stopping point.” When 
emotional stress threatens, we can profit- 
ably remember the words of the sage and 
not be tricked by our emotions into fixing 
our attention on the worry that is about 
to alight on us. The solution, to para- 
phrase Takawan, keeping his thought in- 
tact, is to “parry and move on from one 
worry to another without stopping at any 
one particular worry which is directed at 
you. You are then able to meet them on 
equal footing. If, on the contrary, your 
attention is arrested by one and refuses 
to be transferred to another, you thereby 
give yourself up to the mercy of your 
emotions. You must keep your mind com- 
pletely free from being caught by one 
particular anxiety so that it can retain 
its natural mobility.” 
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We Can Help Ourselves 


People with severe emotional prob- 
lems need professional help. All of us, 
even the most “normal” persons, can 
benefit by special help in this area from 
time to time. No one should be too proud 
to admit his needs to himself and do 
something about them. Meanwhile, we 
can also help ourselves in very specific 
ways. We do not have to settle for our 
blackest moods and sharpest anxieties as 
being our real selves, unchanging and un- 
changeable. The theory that we are stuck 
with some mental set that we were born 
with has been exploded. 

We can cultivate cheerfulness. We can 
do the thing we most fear doing and get 
rid of the fear in this way. We can de. 
velop interesting hobbies. We can always 
do long-term planning, but at the same 
time, we can live in the present, not wait- 
ing for bonds to mature, ships to reach 
harbor or some fancied harvest to ripen. 
Life’s harvests cannot be gathered in the 
autumn of life only—they have to be 
brought in every day. Above all, we can 
recognize that our salvation rests largely 
on ourselves and that it will never be ac- 
complished until we have begun it. The 
time to begin it is now. 

Life is not a fairy tale in which we can 
“live happily ever after,” beginning at 
the end of the tale. Happiness has to 
begin at the beginning of life’s story and 
go right on through. It cannot be annexed 
to it at the end as an afterthought. And 
jt must concern the whole of life, not just 
its separate parts. Otherwise we find our- 
selves in the situation of the centipede 
who was 

happy, quite 
Until the toad in fun 
Said “Pray, which leg goes after which?” 
This worked her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


2 Mrs. Edward Craster, Pinafore Poems (1871). 
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A Loosened Spirit 


By LUCY NULTON 


In this spirit let children read. Give children many books—all kinds, 


sizes, levels. 


Give them time. Then .. . 


let *em at it! So says Lucy 


Nulton, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville. 


MarIANNE SKIPPED OVER THE GRAY SIDEWALK, 
passed the sordid garbage cans unseeing, pir- 
ouetted at the foot of the steps, then tip-toed 
lightly up her way. 
He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 


Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 


And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 


A loosened spirit brings.’ 


inwardly blessing 


I thought to myself, 
Emily Dickinson for her insight. 

Marianne had finished lunch and was on 
her way to reading time in her own classroom. 
Others had gone before. Teacher, eschewing 
all the starches and avoiding most of the 
sugars, had finished early. About half the 
group remained in the lunchroom. (For we 
do not all bite off the same sized bites, chew 
with the same abandon, digest with the same 
flow of juices. Why, then, should we all sit at 
the same table and wriggle until every differ- 
ential is absorbed in order to plod back as a 
group to read the same book and chew on it 
as uninspiredly as cows their cuds? ) 

While the rest of the children are finishing 
lunch, come to the classroom. Let’s see what 
is happening there and what takes place as the 


others arrive. 


Right to Their Own Choices 


Marianne gathers to herself a favorite book of folk 
tales and settles with a contented sigh on a window 
seat. 


Five or six children are clustered near the work- 
bench “buzzing up” a plan for a gree gs 
Since it needs space plus privacy for creating ‘ 
surprise,” the teacher suggests that they take heir 
book and plans to one end of the coatroom or the hall. 


At the other end of the coatroom three children 
are sitting on the floor reading and discussing. They 
have three different books on the same subject. 
Presently an argument develops as to which book 
to believe. What a rich opportunity to teach use and 
evaluation of resources! 


Bob is adventuring in a book about cowboys and 
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Indians. In his excitement he twists a forelock and 
sometimes kicks both feet as he rides! Pages flit by 
with the speed of the good reader. 

Two boys have discovered some song books and 
found that they can “almost read songs by going up 
and down with the notes.” They are sitting on the 
floor by the xylophone humming, then trying the 
fitting of words to the hums, occasionally trying out a 
phrase on the instrument. (No, all this doesn’t 
disturb the other children. Neither does the mutter 
of vocalizing readers. Children are seldom disturbed 
by the hum of work when they are happy in their 
own activities. It is only teachers who are worried 
by such sounds.) The boys are preparing several 
songs which they plan to sing to the group “from the 
book—just like reading them.” 

One little girl rocks contentedly,- reading poems 
aloud to herself with synchronized rhythm. P(A 
poetry should be read aloud!) Now and then she 
finds a line which she does not recognize, improvises 
the phrase without loss of rhythm, sometimes with 
alliterative harmony, and goes on. Legitimate? Of 
course, Creative reading this is! 


So, too, is the accurate application of printed 
directions by three children who are trying out a 
book of scientific experiments. They meet the ultimate 
test of that kind of reading by raising further ques- 
tions of their own and devising methods of solution. 


Lee stands for a long time silent before a picture 
by Salvadore Dali, takes a deep breath and moves 
over to stand equally quiet in front of “The Blue 
Window,” by Matisse. This, too, is a kind of reading. 


We should like to know what he was thinking and 
why he then browsed from book to book, finally 


settling on a volume of Andersen’s Fairy Tales. But 
we cannot ask and we must not probe. Every child 
has a right to the privacy of his own choices, Besides, 
he himself probably cannot say. 

One child, clutching a copy of This Is the World,’ 
goes over to the globe, tucks the book under his arm 
and turns the globe meditatively, putting a fore- 
finger on areas of oceans. Presently he places the 
globe on the floor back of the easels, sits down by 
it and resumes reading. 


Another child walks over to the stack of children’s 
dictionaries on the library table, selects one, and 
with business-like efficiency finds the word which 
had stopped him. He figures out its meaning from the 
illustrative sentences, then goes over to the teacher 
to verify his understanding. 


Immature and hesitant Julia is delighting herself 
with a picture ABC book, calling names and pointing 
out to herself items in the illustrations. Presently 
she reaches the section where names become whole 
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descriptive phrases. This slows her down some, but 
she continues with plodding satisfaction, and many 
trips for teacher’s help, until she almost finishes the 
book. When she tires and lays it down she looks up 
to find a happy teacher congratulating her on her 
accomplishment. Tomorrow there will be more. Now 
Julia finds an illustrated Mother Goose and saturates 
herself with color and details of the pictures. This 
is reading, too. 


Four children enter. One hastens to claim a riddle 
book and proceeds to tear up small scraps of paper, 
like a nesting mouse, with which he impishly marks 
numbers of “good and tricky” riddles. With these he 
intends to stump the class at sharing time. 


Two others seek several books on moths and butter- 
flies. Carrying them to the science table, they place 
the insect cage nearby and proceed to search for the 
identification of the cocoon. Not an easy identifica- 
tion, either! The search takes them through three 
difficult books before they make the find and check by 
a fourth book to be sure. 


Two more children arrive, having stopped at the 
school library enroute to collect more books of riddles. 
They are followed by a boy excitedly reading as he 
walks. It is one of the biographies of vivid Americans 
by Augusta Stevenson.* A glance around the room 
shows others gulning these biographies. When a 
reader gets stuck he consults one of the other biog- 
raphy fans, they help one another and are off again. 


Suddenly a peal of spontaneous laughter rings out 
from behind a big copy of Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck* (It might have come from inside Lear’s 
Nonsense Rhymes,’ the Just So Stories.® or a Doctor 
Dolittle’ book.) Some of the children pause and look 
up appreciatively. Others grin over their own books 
and read on. Two children tip-toe over to see what 
book contains the laughter, peek underneath the 
cover, but do not interrupt the reader. 


One child, having finished a long make-believe 
story, puts his book away, picks up a copy of 
Natural History and another of National Geographic 
and turns lackadaisically through them, storing up 
enough questions to keep his teacher and the librarian 
scuttling for materials for a week. 


At one end of the library table is a box full of 
varied children’s magazines. They have been given 
by parents and children of previous years. They are 
not all current issues, but each contains something 
eternally new and fresh. A child selects one, gets 
a pencil and paper and settles down to the absorbing 
fun of figuring out words or adding up sums to solve 
a puzzle. Soon three children are spelling out words 
in another issue of the puzzle page. 


Healthy Balance 


This is a healthy balance from fiction to 
fact. So, too, is the quite usual choosing to 
turn from difficult book to easy book, back to 
a difficult selection, then to moderate. We all 
tend to choose in this manner, if given a 
chance and a wide selection of books. 
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Standing on the shelves, but not for long, 
are other adult magazines; some with titles 
of stories written on covers and pages— 
Woman’s Day, with “The Magic Bed-Knob,” 
and “The Great Dog Robbery”;® Reader’s 
Digest with an adventure article underscored. 
And by their side is a Pocket Book copy of 
some of the great poems of the world. These 
are all published for adult readers. There are 
some adult-feeling readers in this eight-year- 
old group! 


We note the wide variety of books and read- 
ing materials available to this group. Their 
range (it should be so, even for upper elemen- 
tary groups) is from ABC and picture books 
through pre-primers and simple riddle books 
to reference books on highly specialized sub- 
jects written for adults, distinguished fiction 
written for upper-grade children, fourteen dic- 
tionaries of many degrees of difficulty, and 
reading texts—quantities of reading texts 
“from one through six,” one, two or three 
copies of each. 


“Everything is grist’”—comics, adult maga- 
zines, children’s pages from Sunday papers, 
news clippings, adult poetry, fairy tales, an 
atlas, anthologies. How else can the child learn 
the width and depth and breadth of the read- 
ing world? How else can he grow discrimina- 
tion in his choice of reading? How else can 
he find himself, his directions, needs, prob- 
lems, identifications, joys, solaces, in the world 
of books? How else can he read! 


Reading Activities 


We note, too, the wide variety of reading 
activities acceptable, enjoyed, shared, planned 
and spontaneously evoked! Julia’s ABC read- 
ing is recognized as valuable accomplishment, 
Kurt’s absorption in comics is shared or tol- 
erated with secret amusement until he grows 
to something better. Arguments (so valuable 
at this age) are acceptable—the stuff out of 
which reasoning and discrimination grow. 


One sees individuals reading, small groups, 
larger groups formed by purpose and interest 
(not all reading on the same level), clusterings 
of contagions—laughter, mystery, energetic 
denials. Most of all one feels the flexibility of 
groupings. Groups are se volatile—as children 
are volatile. Only the books must hold them. 
Good books will! 
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Personalized Guidance 


What is the téacher doing all this time? 
Jt doesn’t always show on the surface! How- 
ever, at times it may be very energetic physical 
activity. 

When a child strikes a snag the teacher 
sees and goes to him or he comes to the 
teacher. Then and there each person is helped 
with his special difficulty, giving him aids for 
working it out himself, whenever possible 
showing him the principle involved. With 
many in turmoil and labor, hands wave and 
teacher sprints, pausing only to gasp, “Ask 
Jamie. He can help you!” Or, “Tell him, Bill. 
You had that same word awhile ago.” (Good 
repetition for Bill and so strengthening of 
morale for all!) 


An ounce of this kind of personal teaching 
carries more weight than a hundred pounds of 
group instruction on page ten of the required 
text. It makes more impression. It lasts longer. 
Associations are clearer. There are fewer occa- 





Courtesy, P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla. 


An ounce of personal teaching .. . 
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sions of monotonous repetition. And let’s be 
honest with ourselves and the children! It is 
monotonous to keep pointing out, over and 
over, to a slightly-concerned and restless group 
that “i-n-g says -ing.” Or, “Sound out the first 
syllable.” “How does it start?” Such group 
“shenanigans” get between us and the real 
reading. They make us waste valuable time 
going back to the shop to get the tools. Let’s 
help each child now pick up the tool he needs 
as he needs it. Let’s get on with the reading— 
“real reading.” 

Teacher may be sitting in a rocking chair 
reading—a book, an advertisement, a maga- 
zine, a newspaper, even a letter. Moreover, 
what he’s reading may be purely for adults. 
(That’s the way privileged children have seen 
parents act. Such behavior gives them 
notions. ) 


Don’t hasten disdainfully to call the teacher 
a lazy, unconcerned slob. Watch awhile. 


Feelings—Facts—Meanings 

See Tommy—thumb-sucking, anxious Tom- 
my—tdke his thumb out of his mouth, find a 
picture book or a Jimmy Hymes “comic’® 
and drape his right leg over a chair arm while 
he laboriously mutters, leaf by leaf, to the 
very end. Tommy (who has never even wanted 
to read before) is secure in the feeling he 
will not be prodded. 

Glance at Janice as she tucks a book under 
her arm, drags a rocker over almost against 
teacher, synchronizes the rocking and becomes 
lost in warm enchantment. 

Here comes Todd protesting to teacher. 
“This doesn’t make sense! Listen!” Together 
they figure out why it doesn’t make sense. 

Peter and John approach, Peter protesting, 
“But I don’t think this is true. I just don’t 
believe it!” Teacher examines the context, 
finds out why Peter disbelieves, suggests ways 
of getting further information and checking. 

Patricia slips up to say, over teacher’s 
shoulder, “Do you know this poem? Let me 
read it to you. It’s so beautiful!” and proceeds 
to read “Rain in the Night.”?° 

This spell is broken by Martin. “Did Lois 
Lenski write any more books besides The 
Little Farm?” 


Another, “May I go to the library and see 
if there are any more books by Wanda Gag?” 


There goes Bethany to get paper and pencil 
and with pale absorption twistedly labor-out 
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a story superbly profound about which she 
says as she shows it to the teacher, “This is 
deep. It is so deep that even I don’t know just 
what all of it means.” She is writing by the 
“stream of consciousness” technique, marvels 
the teacher who reads with a chilling shiver 
of excitement up his own spine! Much of it 
does have hidden meanings, mature meanings. 
growing meanings which Bethy cannot pos- 
sibly understand fully as yet. This couldn't 
have happened in a reading class with every- 
body clutching the third-grade reader! 

With this kind of reading period there 
comes much writing. It grows so exciting and 
needs such time we must set aside a certain 
long period of a certain day each week just 
for composing. There follows much writing. 
much reading aloud of our own manuscripts. 
They are long, laborious periods—fascinating. 
exhilarating. Teacher must be on guard that 
these periods, as well as the long creative 
reading periods, are followed by a time of 
relaxation. music, play, rest. 


Reading Aloud 


Back to our watching! Watch the \ whole 
group as teacher forgets himself (the situation 
is easy enough that anyone can) and spon- 
taneously laughs aloud inside his own book. 
See what happens when he hunches over a 
bit and begins to read aloud, from his own 
grown-up book, an account of how the Colo- 
rado Canyon was formed, excerpts from The 
Sea around Us,"' a poem, or a bit of folklore. 
Mysterious and entrancing peep into the adult 
world of reading! What vistas! What secret 
gardens of delight! And more to come! 
Developing Discrimination 

Often the teacher is “keeping hands off.” 
giving the child a chance. 

Children so seldom have a chance to make 
their own choices. They are usually so con- 
tinually badgered; pushed; nagged at; urged 
to do this, do that. do what Mamma wants, do 
what Daddy asks, do what teacher says, do 
what the community demands. So rare are the 
times when a child may do so simple a thing 
as make a choice among books! 

_Even more infrequent are the times when a 
child may choose, without penalty, simply to 
put down a boring book and forget it. So we 
force him to grow up into the kind of adult 
who drives himself through a dull book to the 
end or who fears to admit that he hasn’t read 
or didn’t finish the current best seller chosen 
for him by a commercial book club. 
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Yet, why shouldn’t a child have the right 
to choose his own reading matter, or at least 
a part of it? 

And why, please tell, should anyone, child 
or adult, have to read a whole book just be- 
cause the first pages are interesting? There is 
an appalling lot of books, especially children’s 
books (and particularly texts) which fizzle-out 
to staleness after the first few pages and be. 
come trite, colorless, insipid or preachy. Why 
not let the child recognize this realistically 
and with growing literary insight turn to some 
of the many distinguished books which main- 
tain interest and literary style to the end? 
Developing such discrimination is part of the 
process of learning to read. 

Choosing, Chewing, Digesting 

Let us have the common human decency 
never to say to a child, “You can’t read that. 
It is too hard for you.” We wouldn’t make such 
a devastating remark to an adult. If we felt 
he was embarking upon something so difficult 
he would come to grief by it, we'd try to 
soften the opinion to persuaion or deflect his 
interest to another project. Why do we not 
offer the child as much courtesy? What must 
it feel like to set off on an adventure with 
a glowing sense of new goals, new powers, 
wider vision, only to be slapped back with, 
“You can’t do that. Not you. You’re not able!” 
For some it might offer challenge, but at best 
it is a negative spur. For many it is crushing. 
destroying the flavor and the joyousness of the 
adventure, making them drop supinely into 
the stodgy. commonplace. no-curiosity, every- 
thing-on-a-level type of existence. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly.” 

In the first place. how does one know 
whether a book (or other undertaking) is 
difficult for a given person to tackle? By what 
presumptuousness should | assume omnis- 
cience and dare to declare that another human 
being cannot? Given a chance, children often 
surprise us. I don’t know. Unexpectedly a child 
often can do things I had not dared hope for. 
Suddenly (it seems) he gains new insights. 
new skill, fresh power, sudden determination, 
unforseen fire of the spirit. (Remember 
Eugene. of Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel,'® who suddenly came to understand 
that writing has meanings and wrote his 
name? ) 

One reads best, quickest, easiest, most re- 
sponsively that which he likes best and which 
he has chosen for himself. 
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As the old folk tale goes, “No food tastes 
so good as the food one eats oneself.” The 
same is true of literary fare. 


We may place before the child a large table 
loaded with viands from many lands, choice 
and common, rich and plain. We may share 
with him, guiding choices (although not forc- 
ing), laughing and savoring together, balanc- 
ing dainty helpings of the rich and epicurean 
with generous servings of the common, raw 
elements of growth and health. But we may 
not choose, chew and digest his books for him. 
This he must do for himself. 


Indeed, the large responsibility is to provide 
books and give them a chance. 


Wondrous Sharing 


Presently, during such a reading period 
there is such an accumulation of “good things” 
to be shared that all over the room there are 
eddies of delight, of showing, of heads getting 
together. Some days these small group shar- 
ings are adequate. Usually they indicate an 
opportunity and desire for larger sharing. The 
teacher speaks to the whole group, giving them 
a time warning in order that none shall be 
rudely broken off. “Can you now read to a 
good stopping place? We're ready for a 
wondrous sharing! In about five minutes?” 


One by one, books are closed, some with 
sighs of satisfaction that a story is just fin- 
ished, some with hesitant reluctance. There is 
a scramble for bookmarkers. Chairs are turned 
to a circle: several children gather on the 
floor. 


With what pride children read aloud to the 
group, show, describe or give excerpts! With 
what eagerness they seek to be chosen to share 
their reading! There are dramatizations, rid- 
dles, singing, poetry time, talk about authors 
and illustrators, discussions of what the bul- 
letin board is to convey about books. Two 
girls have checked out the book and the re- 
cording of Hansel and Gretel'* or Peter and 
the Wolf.'* A special time is planned for these. 
Or, Huntington’s Tune Up'® causes us to send 
for the film on the orchestra. Discussion and 
ig of All about Snakes" leads us to that 

Im. 


All this is stimulation to further reading. 
So, too, is the teacher’s share at this time. 
He makes and encourages children to make 
pithy, descriptive comments on books as they 
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are shared or on the reader who presents them 
(the most rewarding, stimulating comment 
being a spontaneous, genuine, “Oh, wasn’t 
that good! That’s the best Martin has ever 
read!”’). 


Teacher Shares, Too 


The teacher tells about things he has read. 
He reads to them something special he has 
enjoyed. He places news and magazine clip- 
pings, posters and book jackets on the bulletin 
board. He suggests “finds” to the children. 
He tells about authors he knows or has read 
about. 

He describes the making of a book, showing 
the book in its various stages, dramatizing 
all the “precious lifeblood” and the “man 
hours” which have gone into its production. 

He describes a character or episode and 
asks who can guess book and author. He 
enjoys and encourages children to play with 
the endless variations of this game. (They 
often devise better ones than he can.) 

He works out with children special, in- 
dividual bibliographies or points to further 
reading along similar interests. 

He casually remarks about an author, where 
he lives, how he came to write the book or 
poem, tells something that happened to him in 
his childhood. 

He opens in their presence a new book he 
has bought or been given. Or they open the 
package of new books for the room. (Opening 
packages is such fun!) 

Teacher quotes passages which “fit” an 
episode taking place in the room or shows 
appreciation when a child so quotes. He values 
the timely use of allusions, as the time when 
one child chided gently to a child about to be 
mean spirited, “Oh, don’t be a Templeton!”'® 
and everybody laughed, clearing the atmos- 
phere and helping the troubled child choose 
a better spirit. 

Thus teacher stimulates, draws out, shares 
and exposes. For reading is a contagion. Read- 
ing creatively is a virulent attack from which. 
once experienced, the person never fully re- 
covers. He is never the same again! 


lt Can Be Done 


This way of reading? Can it be done with 
a first grade? It has. A second? More fully. 
Do they learn to read? Independently and 
between the lines. But to be quite candid. | 
must admit I have never seen one of these 
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children reading out of a book held upside 
down while he parroted the words aloud. 

This way of reading? Oh, let us not call 
it by any new name or label it in any way— 
solidifying it into a vogue or a method! It is 
more than that! It is not new. Good teachers 
here and there have been making it possible 
for children since the beginning of good chil- 
dren’s books. It is a spirit—an attitude that 
children are humans and reading is a good, 
racy, joyous and heartbreaking human expe- 
rience. Let ’em at it! 

In this spirit let children read. What liberty 
such loosened spirit brings! Just give them a 
chance. Get them quantities of good books of 
all kinds, sizes, levels. Discard all labels. Give 
them time. Let them at it. Then stand aside 
and get out of the way! 
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That We May Explore Resources for Learning 


November: We Widen Concept of 3R’s 


We Help Children Discover Their Inner Resources 


December: Understanding Others Near and Far 
January: 

February: We Use Other Disciplines for Togetherness 
March: We Recognize Parents as Resource People 
April: We Build Schools for Living 

May: We Evaluate Continuously 
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Croon Isles In The Sea 


By MARY HARBAGE 


are experiences which restore and refresh Mary Harbage, of Scholastic 


Magazines, New York. 


W BILE TEACHING ONE SUMMER AT THE 
University of Virginia, I became inter- 
ested in discovering more about Edgar 
Allen Poe and his life as a student there. 
One day, as I was thumbing through some 
old collections of his writings, I discov- 
ered these four lines: 

Thou wast all that to me, love 

For which my soul did pine 


A green isle in the sea, love 
A fountain and a shrine.! 


A small island fragrant with ever- 
greens and set in the midst of sparkling 
blue water—lI could see it right there in 
the midst of the library stacks. 

Since that summer, I call those things 
which restore and refresh me—those 
which ease out tension and add peace and 
inner security—my “Green Isles in the 
Sea.” And, like everyone else, unless I 
am able to add a few such spots to my 
daily living, I find that the pace grows 
wearisome and the task seems dull. 

Frequently, I find Green Isles when 
I am alone. Once in a while they come 
when I am with someone close to me with 
whom understanding comes quickly. At 
times they are the insight of a fleeting 
moment—captured on the wing and 
safely kept. Now and then there is pos- 
sible a more lingering savoring. And I 
am more and more certain that for each 
one of us there are an infinite number of 
Green Isles which we miss—lost to us for 
the want of eyes that see, ears that hear 
and time in which to enjoy. 


The Out-of-Doors 


The hills of Virginia are one of my 
never-failing Green Isles. Just to sit 
quietly and look out across them eases 
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the tiredness within me. The sound of the 
sea, the first soft winds of spring, or the 
changing days of fall bring a similar 
release. 

I often bless the person who taught me 
to really see. Without his help I would 
have missed the intense blue of the sky 
as I ran up the school steps one October 
afternoon, the V of wild geese flying 
south a November evening, and the pat- 
tern of branches against a winter sky. 
Now I have a glimpse of George Wash- 
ington Bridge twice a day—a thing of 
strength and power in daylight, a string of 
glittering jewels at night, and a ghost of 
a bridge as it emerges from fog and mist. 

Once you know your needs, you can 
make such practical adjustments. A 
fairly small apartment with a view is 
more to be desired than a large one over- 
looking the city streets, and if that view 
includes the river then the price of com- 
muting is cheap indeed. If you are faced 
with four walls of office space (windows 
in offices of those other than top execu- 
tives being rare in midtown Manhattan), 
it is amazing what may be done with a 
small gray vase, a friendly florist, plus 
the sum of twenty-six cents a week. 


On the Wing 

No one knows when a “happenstance” 
Green Isle may come along. You just 
have to be receptive and ever waiting. 
Some are almost always nearby, to be 
captured, enjoyed and put away as a 
safely-kept memory. 

Overhearing an aptly-turned phrase, 
exchanging an understanding look with 
a stranger as a bit of human behavior 
“1 Edgar Allen Poe, To One in Paradise. 
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is observed, catching the meaning of a 
“left-over” expression in a person’s face 
as he turns from a friend, and watching 
children as they reveal their worlds to 
those they love and trust—these are the 
gifts of a moment. 

A complete stranger and I joined in 
laughter as we peered at each other over 
the tops of our stacked bundles. We were 
sharing that elated feeling of “Christmas 
shopping’s over!” and we both knew it. 

Some blessed soul, during exam days 
at college, always posts a sign saying: 
“These are trying times. Let’s try 
harder.” I wonder how many students 
read it, smiled, and then went on to their 
exams more relaxed and at ease? 

In the midst of any trying telephone 
conversation, I remember the secretary 
who, in a similar situation, slid a card 
under my hand having on it this neatly- 
typed message: 

And Jonah said to the whale, 


“If you had kept your mouth shut. 
this wouldn’t have happened.” 


Plotting and Planning Green Isles 

Toscanini conducting the Love-Death 
music, Markova dancing Swan Lake, 
Maurice Evans as I first remember him 
in Hamlet, Mary Martin helping the 
juvenile (every one of us) audience learn 
to crow, reading absorbing books or my 
favorite poems—these are the kinds of 
Green Isles which I deliberately put into 
my life now and then. True, these are 
somewhat expensive islands, but they are 
well worth the budgeting required. 

Sometimes the budgeting is a long- 
term process. I do not speak of my record 
player either by the name of a manufac- 
lurer or as a Hi-Fi. Fittingly, it is called 
Rachel. And the tires for my car which, 
by necessity, had to be purchased with 
money so carefully saved over a period 
of seven years for Rachel, became Leahs 
—every one of them. 


An infrequent bit of splurging often 
pays long-term rewards in the number of 
“lifts” ‘gained. For books, I do not 
budget. They are counted among the 
many necessities of life and are depend- 
able sources of help. But I do count the 
softness of cashmere sweaters, the lush- 
ness of pretty lingerie, and a string of 
pearls as real splurges. Yet they are no 
more thrilling to me now than was my 
very first hat years ago. Because of par- 
ticularly durable fabrics and a milliner 
who was adept at making bonnets “do” 
another year, my hats were frequently 
hand-me-downs from an older sister. 
But at last the day came when I was 
allowed to select a new one. It was black 
velvet adorned with a pink rose enmeshed 
in silver. At that moment I resolved that 
I would always wear black velvet hats 
with lovely flowers on them. Little did 
I know that I was not going to turn out to 
be a pink rose type. But at least I had one 
once. I still delight in the memory of it. 


Family and Friends 
I am quite apt to have faith in almost 

everyone I get to know—in a generalized 
way. But if all goes well, there comes a 
wonderful day when I think as I look 
at someone: 
Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible comfort 

of feeling safe with a person 
Having neither to weigh thoughts 
Nor measure words— 
But pouring them all right out— 

just as they are— 
Chaff and grain together— 
Certain that a faithful hand 

will take and sift them— 
Keep what is worth keeping 
And with the breath of kindness 
Blow the rest away. 

—D. M. Craik 


I am close to a deep and lasting friend- 
ship when I feel “safe.” And it is so 
exciting to discover more and more about 
a many-faceted personality—to look with 
little concern at small faults, to think “T 
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might have known” when new strengths 
are revealed, and to now and then say 
outright, “This way of doing is too small 
for you; try a better way.” 

Blessedly, most of us are completely 
safe with our families. They make for 
us a sustaining Green Isle. 

Recently, my family came to spend ten 
days with me in New York. Letters have 
since mentioned, of course, the big league 
baseball game, the theater, the meeting 
with friends. But the one recurring theme 
is: “The nicest times of all were when we 
sat, the three of us, around your little 
table and watched the river as we ate.” I 
am sure that every grace said during the 
visit carried with it an extra measure of 
our thanks for the time together. 

And what of love? There is no isle so 
verdant, so beautiful as it comes; and no 
desert so barren as it goes. But there is 
comfort even in the bleakness, for 
Some healing balm 


will come along with rue 
He who has known true loveliness 


is wise 
Some beauty always lingers 
in his eyes. 
—ELEANOR GRAHAM 
The Children 


Those who work day in and out with 
boys and girls live in the midst of a multi- 
tude of Green Isles. Merriment, laughter, 
pleasure, delight and enchantment are 
the gifts of children to adults. Of course 
there are lesser gifts, but somehow those 
are the ones so easily lost. I may have 
forgotten the most trying hours, but I will 
always hold fast to the memory of: 

A third grade asking me, first of all, to 
read poetry when I had been ill and away 
from them for a week. 

Marty, in the exuberance of knowing here 
was the start of another school day, taking a 
flying leap and knowing I would catch her 
for a quick whirl. 

Mary Sue staying after school to check the 
progress of each committee and then solemnly 
telling me I was not to worry—everything was 
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in order for the assembly the next day. 


Allan reaching out as I walked by his table 
to hold my hand against his cheek. 


A group of children during clean-up. time 
singing “Go Tell Aunt Rhodie” and, with 
Nora Ellen taking the lead, making up one 
new verse after another. 


Darla standing with clasped hands before 
the display table. Joe, the art teacher, and | 


had waited and watched so long for something 
of Darla’s clay work to fire. Most of the others 


in the class had long since taken home their 
treasures. Finally we decided something of 


Darla’s must get into the kiln. As we looked 


over the collection, we considered one and 


then another. Could this be a dish? Might 


Darla think that one an animal? We finally 


selected a rather flat and bumpy piece of clay 
with what looked to be a handle on it. It 


emerged from the kiln a gleaming white with 
a few rosebuds scattered over it. I couldn’t 


resist adding a tiny pink bow to the handle. 
As Darla stood admiring it, she whispered, 


“Oh, look at my sweet little something!” 


I have been given so many happy, 
funny and deeply satisfying Green Isles 
by children—and, what is more impor- 
tant, they have let me give many to them. 
Without being able to give, one’s receiv- 
ing set is apt to become dull. 

And even though you try to give—and 
hope to receive—there can be long per- 
iods when life is a plodding affair. Eliza- 
beth Goudge knew that such a state could 
only be temporary when she wrote in 
Green Dolphin Street: “Always the good 
days come back, just when we think they 
have gone forever.”” With faith, expe- 
rience, and her reminder I am able to 
weather each tedious drought. 

Even the periods of drought have their 
lessons to teach: to live looking ahead, to 
be careful about saying “No” to a pos- 
sible adventure, to store up contentment 
and peace when it comes, and to be able 
to savor each rich experience and say, 
“This I have had, and I am richer 
thereby.” 





2 Reprinted by permission of Coward-McCann, Inc., 
From Green Dolphin Street, by Elizabeth Goudge. Copy- 
right 1944, by Elizabeth Goudge. 
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By JAMES S. TIPPETT 


To Wonder and to Ponder 


Have you ever stopped to ponder on the variety and multitude of expe- 
riences in life today? Have you ever stopped to wonder how children 
can even begin to undertake the enormous task of seeing relationships 


in their experiences? 


In STATIC SOCIETIES, RANGING FROM 
primitive to highly cultivated, children 
are turned into exact replicas of adults as 
quickly as possible. Individual differ- 
ences, creative urges and changing pat- 
terns are not tolerated. This was the con- 
dition against which Rousseau struggled 
in France near the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is the condition that still exists 
—even in the democratic societies Rous- 
seau and other creative minds have 
helped to advance. Children and society 
suffer from this condition. They are 
molded too soon—with no time to find 
themselves, with no time to fulfill their 
potentialities of becoming. 

These statements do not imply that 
changing democratic societies have no 
ideals for their children. On the contrary, 
their ideals are far reaching and demand- 
ing. They lead into realms of intellectual 
development, physical and _ spiritual 
growth, and cultural patterns. Adult 
leaders in these societies want children 
to read and enjoy books that they have 
read and enjoyed; to master skills essen- 
tial in general activities of life; to make 
progress in fitting themselves for respon- 
sible vocational and family life; to act 
as well-adjusted adults in polite social 
settings; and, indeed, to become adults 
with characteristics of the  society’s 
heroes. 


Leading to Better Growth 


The term “democratic society” is cur- 
rently not in good repute. Its claims are 
not always justified in the group which 
applies the term. It cannot rightly be ap- 
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plied to any society which does not re- 
spect individuals as personalities or 
which does not give them full scope for 
development—the kind which does not 
harm the growing, self-regulating society. 
A democratic society looks, for future 
progress, to creative possibilities of its 
individual children and to the already 
functioning possibilities of adults. If it 
cramps their full development, it defeats 
its best chances for improvement through 
best suggestions for change. “Democratic 
society” is a good term when it truly 
means growth leading to constantly better 
growth of its members and of its total self. 


Time and Opportunities 


Individual possibilities may never be 
discovered if the child is plunged at once 
into set adult patterns. A lawyer wishes 
his newborn son to become a lawyer. A 
talented pianist wishes her baby daughter 
to become another Myra Hess. A success- 
ful business community sees financial 
success as the one desirable goal for its 
children. Each of these may so arrange 
educational opportunities and processes 
as to smother all chances for profit from 
social workers, pure scientists or poets. 
Individual possibilities may never be 
discovered if the environment is limited. 
Today’s world suffers in its social de- 
velopment because of the provincial out- 
look of a vast majority of people. Small 
communities are handicapped by even a 
few narrow-visioned inhabitants. Many 





James S. Tippett is an educator and poet from 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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individuals have not found themselves be- 
cause they grew up and are living in 
gossiping, self-centered and self-satisfied 
groups. It takes a wealth of opportunities 
and an abundance of time for the self 
to discover and develop its true potentials. 

A child at birth has only possibilities. 
It may grow physically, mentally, moral- 
ly, creatively and spiritually. To grow in 
any way, time is required; time and op- 
portunities—and inborn _ possibilities. 
Discouragements resulting from individ- 
ual differences in inborn possibilities are 
frustrating and often tragic. Not every 
baby girl can become a Cleopatra or a 
Pavlova. Nor can every baby boy become 
an Apollo or an Einstein. Some will not 
be able to talk intelligibly, to sing or to 
read. Inborn possibilities present a 
“bugaboo” to educators—in the school- 
room, in the home, in the community. It 
should not prevent every baby from hav- 
ing opportunities and time to develop its 
potentialities to the fullest extent for in- 
dividual and group benefits. 

Physical growth is now receiving de- 
served attention from child care special- 
ists, informed parents, dieticians, physi- 
cians, research scientists, and athletic and 
recreational directors. Child labor was 
banned in part because of need for time 
to grow physically. There is still need 
for better local and world-wide distribu- 
tion of food supplies, for more provisions 
for recreational facilities and for scien- 
tific research in control of disease. How- 
ever, in this area time and opportunities 
for best physical growth are coming into 
focus. 

Growth in mental, moral, social and 
spiritual areas especially for children 
(but also for many adults) is hampered 
by lack of time, rather than the proper 
use of time and by failure to use oppor- 
tunities. It takes time to wonder in plac- 
ing one’s self in proper relation to that 
self, to the social environment and to the 
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huge, changing world. The child in his 
growth from baby non-consciousness to 
well-considered beginnings of adult rela- 
tions must have time to wonder. He must 
have time to understand what he is and 
why he is. 

The baby is a living thing. That fact 
he must discover during his process of 
growth. He is surrounded by a world of 
other living things and he soon finds that 
he must try to understand actions of 
others. He is also in a world of things 
that are not alive but which can be manip- 
ulated either advantageously or the re- 
verse. Behaviors, attitudes and ideas sur- 
round him. All these items and many 
more combine to give him gradual ink- 
lings of what he is. A constant occupation 
of mind and spirit throughout the extent 
of his life will be to wonder why he is. 


Understanding Relationships 


No one during a lifetime has yet come 
to know the world around him in all its 
details. Knowing the world of the phys- 
ical—people, light, animals, earth, 
water, air, plants and space—offers a 
first and a continuing challenge to 
wonder. The baby and the young child 
necessarily slowly develop “an appercep- 
live mass” of experiences and understand- 
ings, beginning with absolutely nothing, 
but with possibilities for both. Except 
under most expert guidance many valu- 
able experiences and understandings will 
be missed. Readiness for further explora- 
tion and learning will be curtailed to the 
extent that backgrounds of experiences 
are limited. Immediate learning can 
amount to little if time to place new ex- 
periences in relationship to similar expe- 
riences is not provided. A learning about 
the natural world—perhaps an experi- 
ence with light, water or a pet—needs to 
be enlarged and related to similar expe- 
riences. Too often the small child (the 
adult also) is dragged or pushed rapidly 
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from one experience to another. Confu- 
sion results from lack of time to wonder, 
to place each item of experience in under- 
stood relationships to many other items. 


The mechanical world also offers its 
challenges and adds greatly to the quan- 
tity of experiences. If these experiences 
are to be meaningful, they must be 
placed in relationships. Gadgets that 
move, lights that turn off and on, or tools 
that help make work easier can be placed 
in relation to something that will not 
move or to a light that will not turn off 
and on or to tools that make use of other 
or the same scientific principles—if time 
and opportunities are.allowed for manip- 
ulation, experimentation and verbal ex- 
ploration. The mere thought of the diver- 
sity and the multiplicity of all a baby has 
to experience and learn about the natural 
and mechanical world before he is ready 
for kindergarten or even for living suc- 
cessfully at four or five makes one pause 
in wonder that such an enormous task 
can be accomplished. 

The world of ideas about things and 
behavior becomes still more of a cause 
for wonder. The natural and mechanical 
world can generally be relied upon to 
respond as first experiences with it indi- 
cate that it will. Mental and social re- 
sponses may vary greatly and complicate 
learning where they are involved. Well- 
adjusted adults are often puzzled by 
variations in mental and social attitudes 
and responses of individuals in relation 
to defined and understood common expe- 
riences. The inexperienced young child 
is undoubtedly much more bewildered. 
Snap judgements are likely to be made 
and faulty patterns of behavior adopted 
if time is not available for broad, careful 
and continuous evaluations and re-evalua- 
tions of observations, experiments, ac- 
tions and results in connection with ex- 
periences and consequent learnings. 
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Leadership 


Time is not the only factor which enters 
into growth in understanding all the 
diversities presented by any environment. 
Another important factor is informed and 
democratic leadership. Under such lead- 
ership time is always allowed for full 
savoring of every experience and for full 
development of every creative urge, every 
individual expression and every possibil- 
ity for growth. 

Leaders who accept the following chal- 
lenge and put it into effect will assure 
children of time to find out something of 
the why and wherefore of themselves and 
of their environments—of time to wonder 
and to ponder. They too will have addi- 
tional opportunities and time to live and 
learn; time to understand themselves, 
children and the world to the mutual good 
of all. 


Challenge to Leadership 


A child came to me seeking; 


He would find himself. 


Not mine the task to fashion him, 
To mold him in old ways I knew. 
So would he be ridiculous. 

A little mimic pattern of myself. 


Rather my joy to lead him 

To fresh pastures, 

Succulent from all the rich inheritance 
His race had nurtured: 

There to help him fit 

Each new experience 

To the proper niche for his own being 
While he made advance 

Into some new creative rhapsody, 
Some inner freedom 

That would make of him 

An asset to the social whole, 

And equally a self 

Harmonious with its own design 

As are the flowers and leaves 

That help to paint 

Some perfect picture of the spring. 


—JaMEs S. TIPPETT 
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He peers unknown 
from the small moon-gate 
of me 
of me... 


Getting to know me? Oh, but I’m so very small 
. . . there’s almost none of ME at all. Please, 
I’m hungry... I’m cold... . I’m tired of being 
on my stomach ... I’m wet .. . | want some- 
thing . . . something . . . Oh, SOMETHING 
very much. It’s like my blanket, but it’s 
warmer and closer. Maybe if I kick . . . or 
fret... or fuss a bit . . . Well, I guess I'll 
just have to do it. Pll cry! There! Mmmn, | 
just love to nuzzle against my mother’s 
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Getting fo know me 


And he asks of the world 
his garden of self 
to see 
to see. 


shoulder and hear the gentle sounds she 
makes. They wrap around me like a. . . like a 

. a sleepy, fleecy silk cocoon . . . a silk 
cocoon ...acocoo... Oh, getting to know 
me is such an exhausting business. 

How quickly the sliver of moon that is 
infancy takes on the slender fullness of child- 
hood’s experiencing with world—with me! 

Oh, hear it! Just listen! That tinkling, that 
laughing, that come-with-me sound! It’s 
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music! My music . . . it’s my very own! I'll 
dance it! I'll be it! See? I’m a bubble new 
blown! I’m a sphere spinning color and float- 
ing away. Oh, lovely! Oh, lovely! ll do it all 
day! Oooooo! My heart is a hammer, I’ve 
four eyes not two, the people grow fuzzy and 
the room is bright blue! PLOP! That’s me, 
I guess (the bubble broke, too!), but isn’t it 
magic what music can do? I’m six-going-on- 
seven, and I’ve learned that there’s ME in so 


many things that I HEAR and I SEE. 


And there’s ME in the things that I feel and 
I smell, too! Like today . . . I found a hill 
grown clover sweet where the bee and the sky 
and the wind all meet, and I rolled down that 
hill, and I shouted for glee! Now part of that 
hill is me... me... ME! 


Ass THE CHILD GROWS AND MATURES HE 
becomes more objective in his perspective 
and insights and workable wisdom .. . 
even when it hurts. . . . His small cupped 
hands were the only bier the little bird 
would know. “Birdie, Birdie!” he 
pleaded hopefully, but no birdling trill 
escaped the limpid form. “Birdie,” he 
again implored, the feathers soft against 
his own soft cheek. But Eternity an- 
swered in muted quiet, and a small boy 
listened . . . and listened . . . and knew. 
Now death is a conscious part of him, too. 


People and Books 


More and more people and books filter 
into the child’s deepening and widening 
life stream of growth and awakening de- 
velopment. He becomes, to some degree, 
a subtle part of all that he perceives and 
experiences . . . from day to day, from 
year to year, and from now to then... 


“Can’t?” queries the teacher with a 
look of surprise, “Oh, someone as brave 
as you always says ‘tries’! Now, let me 
see, did ever I tell you . . .? I didn’t? 
You know? Well, then, today we’re a 
train. Toot twice and we'll go!” 
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And with no more of a huff and a puff 
than that the Little Engine That Could' 
commences to work up steam all over 
again. Later, the child may go home all 
clitterty-clatterty down the street chug- 
ging out his “I-think-I-can’s” in a spon- 
taneous dramatization of his very own. 
He is commencing a climb—a climb that 
extends him .. . and pulls him. . . and 
“backbones” his will, his will tc do well 
... to succeed .. . and to “shine,” until 
little by little he’ll claim that climb 
“MINE!” This simple tale has chug-a- 
lugged its way to so many boys and girls 
offering them primary fuel to get moving 
. .. to get steamed up... to start the 
climb . . . to challenge the track that goes 
up, UP the mountain of getting to know 
ME . . . of exploring MY capabilities. 


But in the climb up his personal Par- 
nassus, every child has his topsy-turvy 
days. Will you ever forget that ghastly 
Sunday dinner when you dropped the 
gravy boat—SPLASH!— into the lap of 
the minister’s wife? It was your Dad who, 
later that very woe-begone day, rumpled 
your hair and gently teased, “We just 
couldn’t decide whether the name should 
be Epaminondas or Elizabeth Eliza, but 
the Lady from Philadelphia wasn’t avail- 
able for the christening, so . . .!”’ 


Epaminondas Days! Even trouble can 
be shared more gracefully if at the 
family’s reading hearth the literary rap- 
port has been sufficiently varied to serve 
as a bonding agent that will draw to- 
gether all family members—little ones, 
big ones, and middlin’ ones, too! In such 
a family, the “getting-to-know-me” proc- 
ess is pleasurably hastened and artfully 
expanded by the “getting-to-know-you” of 
family and biblio sharing, and the “you” 
aspect quickly takes on a plurality of 
character if the reading’s scope and se- 
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quence have been rich and warm and 
diverse. Wealthy, indeed, is the child who 
has experienced such a cherished cama- 
raderie! 


It’s tweedledy-hey! ... We’re off! ... 
We're away! .. . when a child becomes 
enamoured with reading, for the delight 
that holds him . . . that tickles and grows 
him . . . has something forceful to say. 


The toddler finds that it is pure pleas- 
ure-pie to trill on his tongue the tillybuck 
and tollyboo lilts of nonsense rhymes, 
for he is discovering the primeval excite- 
ment of language and form all over again. 
If language becomes his through joyful 
accretion, if his touch-and-try experi- 
menting is savored fully at early stages 
of development, he can be easily tempted 
at succeeding levels of growth to find 
treasure in the more subtle cadences of 
words and rhythms. Here is a growing 
tangent of me-ness which progresses and 
is projected from the child’s ability to be 
a cymbalist of sounds to that abstract con- 
cept of self—a symbolist of imagery and 
beauty. The literary span arches from the 
earliest Rock-a-Bye to the gold-shot fiber 
of the resonant Psalms. For each there is, 
if he will but look, “. . . a bank where the 
wild thyme grow,” his own pool of re- 
flective thought. 


Insights through Books 


Establishing a base line in life—seeing 
self in relation to one’s unique environ- 
ment—is a prime need of all children, 
and in this important ‘process the child 
may grasp whole clusters of insights and 
understandings through his liberal tra- 
versing of good books. Realistic writing 
voices the joys, hopes, fears and insecu- 
rities of growth itself, and within the 
framework of the plot the child may 
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satisfy his quest to meet characters with 
strong and virile personalities—the better 
to satisfy his tropistic nature. He thrives, 
too, on the security of a well-defined 
setting—the base line for action, and he 
stretches out to themes having a univer- 
sality of appeal. Just as the teasing out 
of desirable attitudes and assumptions is 
a growth stimulant, so too is a tale that 
considers with merit a vapor of humor, 
the release of sorrow, the delightful ten- 
sion of suspense, or a shadowy veiling of 
mystery. Books of such merit have a 
magical trinity—involving the book 
itself, the ME that invades its continent, 
the ME that emerges refreshed and im- 
pressed by new ideas and concepts. Con- 
sider the wealth of living a child may 
garner from the Little House books,” by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, or the reaches of 
self in the strength of Call It Courage,’ 
by Armstrong Sperry. In Rabbit Hill’ 
and Tough Winter,” Robert Lawson gently 
riffled his pen through the cross-stream of 
life and produced two highly sensitive 
and compassionate books having wonder- 
fully real yet highly imaginative base 
lines. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Hundred Dresses,° by Eleanor Estes, the 
child faces the reality that there is hurt 
and even shame in the process of knowing 
one’s self. When reading Lucretia Hale’s 
Peterkin Papers,’ human nature quivers 
to a lilt of mirth and a chuckle of fun in 
an insightful laugh at human foibles. A 
child might discover from reading Under. 
stood Betsy,* by Dorothy Canfield, that 
the personal growth profile is apt to be 
a seesaw of ability patterns. Again, if he 
accepts the invitation of Lois Lenski or 
Marguerite de Angeli, he may find that 
his understanding about many people 





Lorrene Love Ort is professor of education, 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 
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will undergo considerable transformation 
and modification. Oh, getting to know me 
is a challenging quest, but books tell of 
some who have met the test! 


When the line of illustration fades 
away, the shadow of imagination comes 
to play. The same is true of the nuances 
and overtones of artistic writing, for 
these have a mystic transcendency which 
supersedes the mere symbolic level and 
which gives philosophy to fact and des- 
cant to reality. 


A seven year old on a bumpity air 
flight discovered her mystical overtones 
as she sat peering out the plane window. 
As the sea of clouds parted, permitting 
her a glimpse of the land below, she ex- 
claimed delightedly, “Oh, I can see so 
much more up high than I can on the 
ground.” When the sky doors closed 
again, she continued her window vigil. 
Then, to facilitate a smoother flight, the 
pilot took the plane up higher, and again 
the clouds drew back enough to warrant 
a cursory glimpse of the land below. 
“Why!” the child exulted, “I can see 
more than ever!” Once more the clouds 
rolled in, but this time they had merely 
closed the view of land, for the child’s 
greater vision burst forth with, “That 
must be it! That must be why! That must 
be why God sits up so high—so he can 
see the whole world go by!” 


Improvising 


If given the smidgin of a chance, the 
child will improvise, if he must, to en- 
compass beauty and make its transcen- 
dent qualities his. This was true of the 
young child who, with his mother, was 
attending a performance of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The natural 
setting was lovely, but acoustically the 
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performance was disappointing. “Can 
you hear?” whispered the sympathetic 
parent to the child. 


“Oh, I can hear, mother,” the child 
replied, “I’m listening to them move!” 


Books, too, give children their brows-. ’ 
ing barque of inner beauty, and for some, 
such books as One God,°® by Florence 
Fitch, or Wind in the Willows,”” by Ken- 
neth Graham, may provide the transport 
sought. But, whatever the title of the book 
may he, it holds treasure for growing if 
it lifts the reader’s sights and leads him 
to the inner essence of knowledge that 
Einstein glimmered when he mused: “. . . 
to know that what is impenetrable to us 
really exists, manifesting itself as the 
highest wisdom and the most radiant 
beauty.” 


Getting to know me? Such an aware- 
ness is an awakening to the infinite within 
the realm of universe and within the 
domain of self. 


The half-moon gate 

is a circlet growing 

and framing a garden where 
A child stretches wide 

his arc of knowing .. . 


Oh, World, may he find you fair! 
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Courtesy, Noyes St. School, Evanston, Ill. 


“,..a ticket to New York, please.” 


AN ECONOMY-MINDED SCHOOL CAN PRODUCE 
building blocks and a playhouse for kinder- 
garten classes by utilizing building materials 
available at any lumber yard. This has been 
done cooperatively in the Evanston, Illinois, 
Public Schools under the supervision of the 
superintendent and in collaboration with an 
experienced kindergarten teacher. 


Faced with the problem of obtaining suff- 
cient blocks and materials for a playhouse 
low in cost, durable, versatile and easily 
stored, a kindergarten in any size community 
could use these ideas. Materials required are 
lumber, hardboard and a tough building panel 
free of splinters. These materials were utilized 
in the construction of various-sized building 
blocks and a playhouse that hinges together 
for demountability, storage and conversion 
into a fence, fort and other constructions.* 


Playhouse 
Four-foot modules were used in the play- 


house construction. Holes were cut in some 
panels for doors and windows; others were 


*In many schools, the construction could well be a 
project for junior high or high school manual arts 
students quartered in the same or a nearby building. 
Costs would then be confined to the materials. 
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Kindergarten 
BUILDING BLOCKS 


By WALTER R. CANNON 


Walter R. Cannon is supervisor of manual arts 
in the Community Consolidated Schools of Dis- 
trict No. 65, Evanston, Illinois. 


left whole and used for the roof. Butt hinges 
were used to join three sides of each 4’ x 4’ 
panel. Hinges were riveted in standard posi- 
tions. The panels then could be joined on 
either side or on top. 

In constructing the hardboard panels, a 
simple jig was used to situate the hinges in 
uniform locations so that there would be no 
question about a proper fit. Three hinges were 
used on each side of each panel. When as- 
sembled, the building was used for a play- 
house, a ticket office and a railroad station 
and for other dramatic play situations. 


Building Blocks 

Even more important than the playhouse 
was the creation of vari-sized building blocks. 
Their cost averaged less than $1.50 each for 
materials, in striking contrast to the expense 
of commercially-made products. 

In the selected sizes—231” long with cross- 
sections respectively 1114” x 1144”, 1144” x 
534” and 534” x 534”—the blocks proved ex- 
tremely versatile, easy to handle and durable. 
The seemingly odd size was used because 
surfaced lumber is usually available and never 
comes in full 12” widths. The 534” width for 
side-pieces can also be ripped from standard 
4’-0” x 8’-0” hardboard panels with a min- 
imum waste. 

They were constructed by covering three 
pieces of lumber with 14” tempered hard- 
board to form a box. Lumber was used for 
ends and center as nailing bases. Four 1” 
holes were bored in each end to provide easy 
finger-holds. Edges of the wooden members 
were rabbeted so that the hardboard panels 
made a perfect joint. 
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The following would be a practical quantity 

for use in kindergarten: 

24 units: 534” x 1114” x 2314” 

12 units: 534” x 534” x 2314” 

12 units: 1144” x 1144” x 23%” 

6 units: 534” x 114%” x 114%” 
Four pieces of tempered Presdwood, 18” x 
24”, would serve as wings of an airplane, as 
a table top set on blocks and for many similar 
dramatic play uses. 

The play blocks were glued together. Brads 
were used to enable the glue to bond perfectly. 

Children may use these blocks in building 
planes, trains, stores, service stations, car 
wash establishments, theaters and whatever 
the dramatic urge may demand. 

The demand for suitable play props is a 
situation common in most schools. Low cost, 
ready availability of materials for construc- 
tion, wide usefulness and anticipated long life 
are in favor of school-made items such as the 
blocks. They can be made in nearly any school 
shop by the students themselves. If impossible, 
some fathers might be willing to make the 
blocks or a playhouse. 

Superintendent Chute observes that kinder- 
garten blocks made of lumber have proved 
quite expensive when purchased as a specialty 
item. He says the experimental blocks used in 
the Noyes School kindergarten are “better for 
the purpose and cost less because they were 
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Courtesy, Noyes St. School, Evanston, Ill. 
“Take off on Runway 30!” 


made locally of inexpensive material. They are 
lighter in weight, the surface is darker, more 
dense and more scratch resistant. They are 
easily handled by the children because of the 
large fingerholes, and they can be stored 
readily because of their standard sizes.” 
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By HUGH V. PERKINS 


Changing Perceptions of Self 


Hugh V. Perkins, professor of education at the Institute for Child Study, 
University of Maryland, College Park, cites a study of fourth and sixth 
graders which reveals that changes in self-concepts come with maturity. 


CHILpREN CHANGE IN SO MANY WAYS AS THEY 
grow up! Taking the first toddling steps, 
entering the world of reading experiences, 
earning the first dollar, finishing the dress 
or model airplane, going out on the first date 
—all are milestones in the steady march 
toward maturity. Witnessing these and other 
landmarks in children’s development gives 
teachers and parents their proudest moments. 
Less apparent changes but nevertheless real 
and crucial to learning and development are 
changes in ways children see and feel about 
themselves. How a child sees and feels about 
himself is revealed by his behavior, actions, 
words, gestures and facial expressions. Per- 
ceiving how another person sees himself is not 
a simple task, since most people tend to con- 
ceal many of their real feelings behind a mask 
of conventional behavior. 


Behavior Changes with Self-Concept 


A knowledge of how the child sees himself 
in various situations is helpful to parents and 
teachers because it enables them to understand 
more clearly the child’s past behavior and to 
anticipate how he will react in similar future 
situations. Since the child behaves in terms of 
the way he sees himself, it is evident that 
change in behavior cannot take place unless 
there is modification in his self-concept. A 
child can succeed in gaining love and accept- 
ance, learning to read, making the team, and 
being honest and responsible only as he has 
incorporated these qualities and roles into his 
self-concept. 

The individual’s self-concept consists not of 
a single perception of self; it consists of the 
persisting ways he sees himself in the many 
life situations that he faces or might face. It 
includes not only his bodily features and char- 
acteristics, but also his identifications with 
people, cultures, ideas and values. His percep- 
tions of himself in many situations together 
with the objects, people, ideas and values 
which he views as part or characteristic of 
himself constitute his self-concept. This self- 
concept emerged through the process of taking 
over the responses of others toward himself 
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and incorporating these into his perceptions 
of himself. People with whom the child inter- 
acts—parents, siblings, teachers and peers— 
exert a pervasive influence on formation and 
change of the self-concept. A child looked upon 
and treated as tall but awkward, intelligent 
but lazy, talented but careless, alert but mis- 
chievous, will in the absence of conflicting evi- 
dence also see himself as possessing these 
qualities and he will act accordingly. 

Many self-descriptive qualities and traits of 
self-concept will become generalized while 
others will be differentiated in relation to 
specific roles or situations. Since these qual- 
ities are organized in a hierarchy, there are 
some that the child values highly and others 
that he would prefer to disown or to forget. 
Although wanting to disown these qualities, 
the individual reveals through his behavior an 
awareness of them as part of self. Failure to 
accept them as a part of self results in conflict. 

Not only does a person have a perception of 
himself but he also has an image of the kind 
of person he would like to become. This latter 
is referred to as the self-ideal and is described 
in a similar manner as self-concept. Parents 
and teachers are interested in knowing some- 
thing of the extent of discrepancy between the 
child’s self-concept and self-ideal because it 
is an indication of development and learning 
that has taken place. It also reveals the degree 
of inner harmony and self-adjustment. 


A Study of Children’s Self-Concepts 


The seeming importance of the degree of 
congruency and change in congruency between 
children’s perceptions of themselves and of 
the kinds of persons they wish to become 
prompted the writer to make a study of this 
aspect of development. The study investigated 
the influences of selected factors on the 
changes in self-ideal self congruency which 
fourth- and sixth-grade children revealed dur- 
ing a six-month period. A further purpose of 
the study was to discover the relationships 
between changes in children’s school achieve- 
ment and peer group acceptance and changes 
in their self-ideal self congruency. 
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Two hundred fifty-one children in four 
fourth-gade and four sixth-grade classrooms 
reported their self-concepts by a procedure in 
which each child ranked a series of fifty self- 
referrent statements as each was judged to 
describe “me” or “not me.” On the succeeding 
day the children revealed their ideal self- 
concepts by ranking the same fifty statements 
as they judged each to describe the person 
“IT would like to be” or the person “I would 
not like to be.” Correlating these two meas- 
ures for each child provided evidences of self- 
ideal self congruency. 

The fifty self-referrent statements which the 
children ranked were a random sample of a 
much larger group of self-descriptive state- 
ments relating to physical characteristics, 
social relationships, abilities and _ talents, 
school work, sports and personality traits. 
Although the major purpose of the ranking 
procedure was to obtain a measure of each 
child’s self-concept and ideal-self, the highest 
rankings of self-referrent statements by all 
the children reveal the ways these fourth- and 
sixth-grade boys and girls in general tend to 
see themselves. 

It is interesting to note that these children, 
regardless of age and sex, attributed to them- 
selves most frequently this self-percept: / like 
my parents. The self-percepts most frequently 
as not being descriptive of self were: (1) I do 
not like animals. (2) I have a brother or 
sister that I don’t like. (3) I have poor health. 
(4) I am weak. (5) I am unpopular. 

Fourth graders tended to see themselves 
most frequently as being fast runners, liking 
to read, and being good in their school work. 
The self-concepts of sixth graders, especially 
the boys, revealed a confidence in their own 
abilities. Children in this grade did not see 
themselves as unhappy but as persons who 
look on the bright side of things. 

Boys as a group saw themselves most fre- 
quently as being or wishing to be tall and to 
be fast runners. They also saw themselves as 
persons who felt that money was very im- 
portant. Girls, on the other hand, saw them- 
selves generally as liking reading, being good 
in their school work, and watching and listen- 
ing to TV and radio. An attribute belonging 
to the person these girls wished to become 
was that of being good looking. The self-ideal 
of fourth-grade girls included the habit of 
getting places on time. 

It is clearly evident from these results that 
children in general reveal in their self-concepts 
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many of the sex, age and cultural differences 
which substantiate and enlarge our knowledge 


of child development. 


Changes in Self-Concepts with Maturity 

Not only do children differ by grade and 
sex in the percepts or traits which they gen- 
erally incorporate into or exclude from their 
self-concepts, but they also tend to differ in 
the stability and consistency of their self- 
concepts. Sixth graders and girls generally 
tended to reveal greater stability of self- 
concept than did, respectively, fourth graders 
and boys. Little relationship, however, was 
found between stability of children’s self- 
concepts and their levels of reading achieve- 
ment and mental ages. 

The self-concepts and ideal self-concepts of 
children generally become increasingly and 
significantly more congruent through time. 
The tendency for children to see themselves 
more nearly like the persons they would like 
to become seems to be influenced by and to be 
a consequence of their growth and develop- 
ment and school experience. 

Schools are not uniformly successful in 
facilitating greater self-ideal self congruency 
in all children. It was found that boys in 
general achieve significantly less congruency 
of self-concept and ideal-self than do girls. 
The greater physical maturity of girls when 
compared with boys generally may be a partial 
explanation of this. Since girls generally are 
ahead of boys in physical maturity until the 
end of pubescence, it may be that the greater 
self-ideal self congruency registered by girls 
is an interrelated aspect and concomitant of 
their increased physical maturity. 

It seems likely too that boys in elementary 
school classrooms may have fewer opportu- 
nities for experiences which would enable them 
to achieve self-ideal self congruencies com- 
parable to those achieved by girls. If patterns 
of behavior and activities in school are largely 
governed by feminine mores and codes, it 
seems likely that boys would be less able to 
behave in ways which would permit their 
achieving self-ideal self congruencies compar- 
able to those of girls. 

Sixth-grade children achieved significantly 
greater self-ideal self congruency than did 
fourth-grade children. This would seem to be 
due to their greater maturity and experience. 
The greater self-ideal self congruency of chil- 
dren taught by teachers who had participated 
in an in-service child study program may well 
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be a consequence of these teachers having a 
greater sensitivity to and providing for chil- 
dren’s needs. The changes in children’s self- 
ideal self congruencies are unrelated to 
changes in their school achievement and ac- 
ceptance by peers. This seems to suggest chil- 
dren who may not achieve well in academic 
skills can and do achieve in other areas of 
self-development. 


A Challenge 


The educational implications of our grow- 
ing knowledge of children’s self-concepts seem 
to be clearly evident. Schools must provide 
opportunities for experiences which enable 
people to develop self-concepts for effective 
living. The plea is for education to focus on 
facilitating changes in ways the learner sees 
and feels about himself in relation to his life 


experiences rather than upon producing stereo- 
typed and identical behavioral responses in 
conformity with standardized norms. Every- 
day experiences and results of research amply 
demonstrate that it is not merely what a 
person knows which determines his behavior 
—it is the way the individual feels and per- 
ceives himself in that situation. 

Children need opportunities for increasing 
their sensitivity to and perceptions of others’ 
self-concepts. Their progress in narrowing the 
gap between what they are and what they 
want to become is a major aspect of their 
self-development and a measure of their in- 
creased self-adjustment. Such an educational 
program will enable schools to implement 
further their efforts in providing for individ- 
ual differences. Need for developing this pro- 
gram constitutes a significant challenge for 
education in the years ahead. 





are available. 


Hoffman and John Goodlad. 





Did you know? 
Tape recordings of talks delivered at the 1957 ACEI Study Conference 
Write to Magnetic Tape Duplicators, 6767 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California, about addresses of Wolcott Treat, Laura Zirbes. Paul 








GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th Street, 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


the sum of ......... 


EA eae ae ce whi Sore 


(Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 
Licking County ACE, Ohio 


New Life Member 
Nancy Nunnally, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1957-58 ACEI Fellow 


Florine Harding’s official duties as ACEI 
Fellow for 1957-58 began August 1. Miss 
Harding comes to Headquarters as the special 
representative of all ACE Branch members, 
particularly those 
from the Pacific 
Coast. She will 
attend meetings 
of the Executive 
Board, _partici- 
pate in confer- 
ences of groups 
interested in the 
education and 
well-being of 
children, assist 
with the work at 
ACEI Headquar- 
ters and help ex- 
ecute plans for 
the 1958 Study 
Conference. 

Miss Harding 
has taught at the school of relocated Japanese, 
Manzanar Relocation Center, Inyo County, 
California, and in elementary grades at Oak- 
land, California. She is on leave of absence 
from the public schools of Oakland. Miss 
Harding received her Bachelor’s and Master's 
degrees from the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

ACE Branch activity has been of real inter- 
est to Miss Harding, who has served as presi- 
dent of the Oakland ACE. She has been active 
in Pi Lambda Theta and other organizations. 
Extensive travel in Europe and photography 
have occupied some of her free time. 





FLorine HARDING 


NEA Kindergarten-Primary Officers 


The Kindergarten-Primary Department, 
NEA, announces the following officers for 
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1957-58: president, Elizabeth M. Fuller, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota; vice-president, Lulu Palmer, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; secretary, Opal Johnson, Orlando, 


Florida. 


NSTA Officers for 1957-58 


- New officers of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, NEA, are: president, Glenn 
O. Blough, University of Maryland, College 
Park; secretary, H. M. Louderback, Spokane, 
Washington; and treasurer, Robert T. Lage- 
mann, Nashville. Tennessee. 


United Nations Week 

The twelfth annual observance of United 
Nations Week takes place October 20-26. 
Copies of the Community Guide for UN 
Week may be obtained from United Nations 
Week, American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


tary Science 


National Council for Ele 


New officers of the National Council for 
Elementary Science are: president, Joe Zaf- 
faroni, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; first 
vice-president, June Lewis, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, New York; second vice- 
president, Willard Jacobson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; and 
secretary-treasurer, Julian Greenlee, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 





Teacher Exchange Program 


More than 500 teachers of 38 countries are 
participating in the 1957-58 Teacher Exchange 
Program. Among them are 100 teachers from 
31 states and the District of Columbia who 
are teaching in the United Kingdom. An equal 
number from the United Kingdom are teach- 
ing in the United States, in addition to 65 
from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 

In a statement of greeting extended to the 
exchange teachers entering upon their work in 
the United States, Marion Folsom, secretary 
of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, said that this is the 
twelfth year of the exchange program. He ex- 
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pressed confidence that the continuation of 
this program will result in further genuine 
progress in both education and international 
good will. 


NANE Convention 

The 1957 Biennial Conference of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education will 
be held October 9-12 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Workshops in creative activities for young 
children, general sessions and special sessions 
on problems related to education of young 
children comprise the program. 


American Education Week 
The theme for American Education Week, 
November 10-16, will be “An Educated People 


Moves Freedom Forward.” 


New ACEI Book 

The preparation of a new book is an- 
nounced by ACEI. A volume of stories for 
children eight to twelve years of age based on 
present-day living in the Asian countries is 
contemplated. The committee to select the 
stories hopes to enlist the help of informed 
people who have written or read stories that 
would seem suitable. Stories recommended 
should have these qualifications: 


Reflect accurately present-day customs and living 
conditions. 

Fulfill the standards of good stories, be interesting 
to read or to listen to. 


Be told in 30,000 or fewer words. 
Write to Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, 50 At- 


terbury Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey, chair- 
man of the committee, if you have suggestions 
or stories for consideration by the committee. 


Roll of Honor 

The name of Alta Adkins was added to the 
Roll of Honor. A contribution honoring her 
was made to the Memorial Endowment Fund 


by Merle Gray. 


Miss Adkins, who retired in 1934 from the 
position of assistant superintendent of the 


Hammond, Indiana, schools, died in 1956. 


The sketch of Miss Adkins’ life, prepared 
for the Book of Remembrance, speaks of her 
early interest in kindergartens as a student in 
the La Porte, Indiana, schools where W. N. 


Hailman served as superintendent. She studied 
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at the Cook County Normal School as a stu- 
dent of Colonel Francis Parker. Through 
these experiences, she developed a forward- 
looking philosophy of education which en- 
abled her to make an outstanding contribution 
in her chosen profession. 


After the National Council of Primary 
Education was organized in 1915, Miss Adkins 
was one of the group interested in better edu- 
cation for young children who helped to or- 
ganize branches in Indiana and neighboring 
states. She served as secretary of the National 
Council of Primary Education from 1917 to 
1924. 


Miss Adkins was president of the Central 
Council of Childhood Education in Chicago 
from 1925-1927. She served on the committee 
that planned for the merger of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union and the National 
Council of Primary Education which created 
the Association for Childhood Education. 


Miss Adkins was forward looking, with a 
keen interest in life and people and a love 
of and respect for children. She uncovered the 
creative talents of both children and teachers 
and encouraged leadership and _ initiative. 
Many were inspired by her enthusiasm for 
work, her keen sense of humor, and her fine 
devotion to children. 


ACEI Building Fund 


September 1, 1957 


Net Receipts .. ........... $ 57,208.72 
Goal .. 225.000.00 


Much activity but no decisive action marks 
the continued search for suitable property for 
the ACEI Center. However, as sites are ex- 
amined it is comforting to know that the 
cash for a reasonable down payment is now 
available. 

Those who have already contributed to the 
Building Fund will be gratified to learn that 
their gifts have been earning money for the 
Fund. Interest during the past fiscal year 
amounted to $2,500.49. The Fund will con- 
tinue to “work for itself” until that happy 
day when a down payment on property will 
be needed. The larger that first payment, the 
better for the finances of ACEI. Individual 
and Branch gifts in observance of ACEI 
Center Day 1957 are invited. 
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Books for Children ... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 





THE FLYING CARPET. Retold and pictured 
by Marcia Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 1956. Unp. 
$3. Seldom available in a form usable by 

children, this story from the Arabian Nights 

here appears in perfect format. Colors in 
illustrations, make-up of pages and design of 
print are most appropriate. The flowing style 
preserves the illusion of direct narration. The 
reader follows from one event to the next, 
spellbound. Ages 6 to 10. 


THIRD MONKEY. By Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illustrated by Don Freeman. New York: 
The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 44, $2.50. A third monkey in a nest was 

unheard of and so he was teased and shunned. 

Being independent, smart and quick, he ran 

away, determined to become something other 

than a monkey. Experience showed him, how- 
ever, that he was beyond doubt a monkey 
and that he belonged among his own, leading 





odern Playway Handbook 


them when Old Leader withdrew. The colorful 
illustrations carry real feeling for the jungle 
and for the animals and birds in it. The 
simple, graceful text carries real meaning for 
the children. Ages 5 to 8. 


THE LITTLE MERMAID WHO COULD 
NOT SING. Story and pictures by Louis 
Slobodkin. New York: Macmillan Co., 60 
Sth Ave., 1956. Pp. 39. $2.75. All the little 

mermaids of Blue Rock School somewhere 

in the great Southern Sea sang beautifully, 
as mermaids should; all, that is, except 

Cynthia who, strangely enough, had a bass 

voice. She swam as gracefully as the others 

and rode the sea horses as well, but she could 
not sing in their chorus. Finally, however, her 
voice was put to good use during foggy 
weather, and Cynthia was content. Children 
must have adequate opportunity to pore over 
the lovely pictures with their soft colors and 
graceful action. Ages 6 to 8. 


WEST OF BOSTON. Written and illustrated 
by James Daugherty. New York: The 
Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 95. $3. In preparation for his many 








Your Guide ta Playthings with a Purpose 


More than 25 years of research by childhood development specialists 
have resulted in the Modern Playway—Educational Playthings. And 
now, with this Handbook, nursery school and kindergarten teachers 
. +. parents . . . can easily make a sound choice, geared to the 
proper age level, of purposeful playthings that satisfy a child’s urge 
to learn and grow through play, mentally as well as physically. 


You will find it an indispensable help when purchasing suitably 
designed work and play materials for planning on intelligent play 
program. 
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LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED — PRICE LIST INCLUDED 
Only 25¢. Send for your copy today. Dept. CE-57 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO i NEW YORK 
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A NEW Guide for 
Childhood Education 


Young Minds Need 
Something to Grow on 


Nursery school and kindergarten teachers 
alike will find this new book to be an 
effective, tool to help the young child de- 
velop the full extent of his capabilities. 


This book presents undertakings that have 
worked successfully with different groups 
of children. 


It provides ways to help the teacher 
guide the child to think and act creatively 
and effectively. 


Based on this fundamental principle, a 
wide variety of subjects are discussed. 


A few examples are: 


e Building power of good judgment 


e Guiding the child through steps of 
reasoning 

e Helping the child who does not re- 
spond quickly 

e Guiding the child to seek the core of 
a problem 

e Directing discovery of interests 

e Guiding the child in expression 

e Teaching cause and consequence of 
behavior 

e Stimulating individual ability through 
group activity 


Many other topics necessary in early 
childhood education are presented in a 
manner to challenge and stimulate any 
teacher. 


Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 








fine pictures of famous Americans, the author 
studied writings by and about each subject 
until he felt he knew them all personally. 
These rhymes are the result of this close 
acquaintanceship and vary from doggerel with 
a folklore quality to poetic blank verse. Each 
concerns a person, place or incident important 
to American history. Each is illustrated with 
the artist-author’s characteristic drawings in 
black and shades of brown. Ages 10 to 14. 


USEFUL DRAGON OF SAM LING TOY. 
Story and pictures by Glen Dines. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 1956. 
Unp. $2.75. Unusually beautiful illustra. 

tions enliven an imaginative text which con- 

cerns the pet dragon of a San Francisco 
laundry man. Eager to be useful, the young 
dragon succeeded only in frightening adults 

(to children he was a delight, of course) and 

creating confusion, until his master had him 

lead the New Year’s Day parade—a fine 

dragonish occupation. Ages 4 to 6. 


ONE IS GOOD BUT TWO ARE BETTER. 
Written and illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 424 Madison 
Ave., 1956. Unp. $2.50. The many things 

which two can do and one cannot suggest to 

small children the pleasures of doing things 
together. Playing with a wagon, swinging, 
rowing, playing store, playing ball, tag, hide- 
and-seek—all are shown in Slobodkin’s soft- 
colored yet action-packed drawings. The 
climax is a party with “two or three or more 
than four.” The very simple text is beautifully 
integrated with the illustrations. Ages 3 to 5. 


MORE READ TO YOURSELF STORIES. 
Compiled by.the Child Study Association of 
America. Illustrated by Peggy Bacon. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
1956. Pp. 237. $2.50. This is a compilation 

of twelve stories by outstanding authors. The 

stories, all of which have been previously 
published, are suitable for independent read- 
ing for grades three though six. Several are 
in condensed form. Pleasing variety, delightful 
humor, imaginative situations make this com- 
pilation tempting. The print is large and the 
paper of good quality. Peggy Bacon’s illus- 
trations are appropriately simple. Ages 
8 to 11. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The following books were reviewed by Ruth 
Gue, elementary supervisor, 
County Public Schools, Maryland: 


NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH. By Delia 
Goetz. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 179. $3.50. In 

this revised and enlarged edition of an earlier 
publication, the author presents interesting 
and informative material concerning — the 
twenty Latin American nations which extend 
from Cuba to the southern tip of South 
America. Miss Goetz takes the reader from 
country to country pointing out the differences 
and likenesses which exist among them, ex- 
plaining the great contrasts in living which 
prevail, and highlighting present day living 
through colorful descriptions of terrain, 
climate, customs and occupations. Chapters 
entitled “What Our Neighbors Buy and Sell,” 
“Our Neighbor Artist.” “At School” and 
others help the reader to sense the relation- 
ship between our own country and the coun- 
tries of Latin America and to understand that 
we are all concerned with many of the same 
problems. Sixteen pages of photographs illus- 
trate the text. Included are a page of statistics 
and an index. Ages 12 and up. 


Montgomery 


BALL IN THE SKY. By Esther M. Douty. 
Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 190. $2.75. Air-mailed youth of today 

will be interested in this biography of John 

Wise. one of America’s first balloonists, and 

his contributions to aeronautics. Wise, inter- 

ested in the science of aeronautics, from a 

very early age worked with patience and skill 

as he attempted to develop and understand 


this field of scientific endeavor. That a balloon | 


responds to the shape of the earth, that it 
responds to heat from the sun, and that it 
responds to air pressure are but a few of the 
many things he learned from his experiments 
with balloons. Wise also learned about the 
many streams of air or air currents which are 
in the sky at the same time. Probably most 


important of all he learned of the Great Cur- | 
rent which is known today as the Jet Stream. | 


Strangely enough, interest in this Great Cur- 
rent was soon lost and was not regained until 
about one hundred years later when this great 
stream of air was rediscovered by airplane 


pilots during World War II. Ages 1] and up. 








Katie Kittenheart 
By Miriam E. Mason 
Illustrated by Charlee Geer 


Katie thought the best way to meet any 


emergency was to assume the competent 
and firm manner of her teacher, Miss 
Aberdeen, but the day that Katie became 
a real heroine, it was for being just her 
own kittenhearted self. 


Ages 6-10. $2.50 


50 Fitth Ave. 





By Elizabeth P. Heppner 
Illustrated by Tom O'Sullivan 


Jonathan comes to grips with reality as 
he ibility for the dog 


Inki, who will some day be the Seeing 
Eye for a blind man. This unusual story 


is rich with details of the Seeing Eye | 





program and of the fun of raising a 


happy puppy. Ages 8-12. $2.75 
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HOW MEDICINE MAN CURED PALEFACE 
WOMAN. By Jessie Brewer McGraw. New 


York: Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
1956. Unp. $2.75. This short, straight- 
forward story, presented from the Indian’s 


point of view. tells how a sick, paleface woman 
was discovered and made well by the Medicine 
\lan. Five, six and seven year olds will be 
delighted with the primitive pictures which are 
so like those made by young children and 
with the simple accompanying text. The real 
significance of this small book of the Plains 
Indians lies in the fact that the entire story is 
written in real pictographs—a form of writing 
used by many primitive peoples and the oldest 
form of writing known to man. Older boys 
and girls will be highly interested in this story 
as a means of understanding man’s continuing 
attempts to communicate ideas, feelings and 
information. A page of information about 
Indian Pictographs written for older elemen- 
tary children is included. 


HAH-NEE OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. By 
Mary and Conrad Buff. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1956. Pp. 68. $3. 

This dramatic story based on the history of 

the now- vanished cliff dwelling Ir Indians tells 





FREE! 





how Hah-nee, the Indian boy adopted by his 
tribe, was forced to leave his home and begin 
a new life in the distant land of the Great 
River. Because of a long drought which caused 
the corn to grow parched and thin and which 
kept many water jars empty, times were bad 
for the cliff dwelling farmers. Hah-nee, be- 
cause he was of enemy blood, was blamed for 
the drought and forced to seek a new home. 
Illustrations help to make the mystery and 
glory of the cliff dwellers vivid. Ages 8-11. 


LITTLE ESKIMO HUNTER. By Wanda Neill 
Tolboom. Illustrated by Torson Gide. New 
York: Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 121 
FE. 24th St., 1956. Pp. 92. $2.75. The joys 

and sorrows of an Eskimo family as the dif- 

ferent members go about their work of visit- 
ing the traps, skinning the foxes and curing 
the hides, taking the long trip to the trading 
post, and trading the hides for articles are re- 
vealed through this story of Sala, a nine-year- 
old Eskimo boy, and how he obtained the 
small rifle he wanted so much. The black and 
white illustrations which accompany more 
than half the pages add to the information 
and enjoyment of the text. Ages 8-12. 





Brand new Correlation Guide for Childrens Press Books. 
the broad range of Childrens Press titles—conveniently broken down by 


Unit Study Groupings and by Grade Reading Levels. A quick, easy 


Reference-—to help teachers. 





A listing of 


‘’ Enrich Unit Study e Spark Remedial Reading e Broaden Subject Areas 
z A c with books that cater to a child’s own individual reading skill at whatever level he 
fe happens to be. 
ee a few of the fascinating the new 
a Childrens Press books on “I WANT TO BE” series for youngest 
tes. = = s The He NC md readers 
: e True Book of 
ak Air Around Us { Want To Be 
~ Birds We Know An Animal Doctor 
ae oe Health A Baker 
’ Insects A Bus Driver 
ee Moon. Sun, Stars A Coal Miner 
¥* Plants We Know A Dairy Farmer 
Reptiles A Fisherman — 
n = * Science Experiments A Nurse s 
we n range rower = 
bi You and A Pilot 
. Atomic Energy A Teacher 
» ¥ Train Engineer = 
: , How the World Began A Zoo Keeper 
ie Write for your free Correlation Guide and complete catalog of 
re as Childrens Press books. Do it NOW 
+ W,. 
.- ae Cl id ‘ : P ee ; ; 
> HGPeNS FP@SS jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il. 
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Books for Adults... 


Editor, CHARLES DENT 





INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO THE 
WORLD. By Leonard S. Kenworthy. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 

1956. Pp. 268. $3.75. This book is best 
when it suggests concrete sources of informa- 
tion that the teacher may use in briefing him- 
self for class discussions or for presentation 
to pupils. The author recommends magazines, 
bulletins and books, some easily secured by 
most teachers, some not so easily found. He 
provides an invaluable syllabus of folk tales 
and songs (grouped by grade level), gives 
sources for filmstrips and outlines kinds of 
field trips. 

The more doubtful phases of this book have 
mostly to do with the author’s treatment of 
international affairs as differentiated from 
“foreign affairs.” His experience in and enthu- 
siasm for the work of the United Nations, in 
particular, has led him to suggest where he 
might also do well to warn. Since the work 


of international cooperative agencies obviously 
more than touches upon the political life of 
any nation, it is a sensitive subject in most 
public school systems. This is as it should be. 
The teacher who is to instruct children in the 
uses of justice and peace should be constantly 
aware that groups of every possible political 
persuasion present themselves in the guise of 
advocates of justice. Not only must the teacher 
astutely sift the evidence but also must pre- 
sent the facts purely for the sake of scholar- 
ship and education. From a practical point of 
view, the teacher must tread carefully in an 
area where many patrons of the school are 
decidedly passionate and sometimes little in- 
clined to respect even the facts.—Reviewed by 
M. K. Hace, Jr., Public Schools, Austin, 


Texas. 


SCHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING 
HANDBOOK. By N. L. Englehardt, N. L. 
Englehardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett. New 
York: E. W. Dodge Corp., 110 W. 40th St., 
1956. Pp. 625. $12.75. Dealing fully with 

problems involved in school planning, the 


(Continued on page 94) 





i Science Near You 


SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


With a distinguished authorship: 


Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 


teachers and specialists in el tary science. 





ten 


Designed to develop in boys and girls a well-balanced 
and yet realistic outlook on our complex modern world, 
the Craig program for grades 1-8 brings real science 
into the classroom. Every book rich in activities and 
experiments. Every book packed with worthwhile, 
interesting information. Write for details. Join the 
thousands of users. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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young scott books 


New Books for Fall 1957 


A HORSE IN THE HOUSE 
By Maryalicia Crowell 

Jenny wanted a pet in the worst way. Nobody had ever 
told her she couldn’t keep a horse in a city apartment. So, 
when she happened to see one standing all alone at the 
curb one day, you can imagine what happened. Illustrated 
by Leonard Kessler. 


Ages 5-8 48 pp. Picture Binding $2.50 


DUMB JUAN AND THE BANDITS 
By Anita Brenner 

A very funny, Mexican version of the classic folk tale 
about the stupid brother who always manages to do the 
wrong thing but triumphs anyway in the end — one of 
the most durable stories ever told. Illustrated by Jean 
Charlot. 


Ages 6-10 48 pp. Picture Binding $2.50 


MRS. DOODLEPUNK TRADES WORK 
By Dorothy L. Dodworth 

Mrs. Doodlepunk, aged 7, and her neighbor, Mr. Frizz- 
boy, aged 8, have words over which is the harder, man’s 
work or woman’s work. To settle the matter, they agree 
to trade work with hilarious and humbling results. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


Ages 5-8 48 pp. Picture Binding $2.25 


SOMEBODY'S SLIPPERS, SOMEBODY'S SHOES 
By Barbara Brenner 

Shoes utterly fascinate small children, and here is a 
whole book in lively verse about all the different kinds 
and their particular qualities — shiny party shoes; old 
scuffy everyday shoes; quick, quiet sneakers; slow, 
squelching boots. Illustrated by Leslie Jacobs. 
Ages 4-7 40 pp. Picture Binding $2.50 


A TREE FOR PHYLLIS AND ME 
By Bobby Snow Boal 

Have you ever played house up in a tree? Or sent 
messages in a little box tied to a rope stretched between 
two pulleys? Do you remember making a tin-can tele- 
phone so you could “talk” to your friend? These and 
other important doings of childhood are the stuff of Mrs. 
Boal’s entertaining story of the tree-climbing adventures 
of two best friends. Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 7-11 48 pp. Picture Binding $2.50 





Now in Reinforced Bindings 


THE LITTLE COWBOY 
By Margaret Wise Brown 
The youngest cowboy book written. 
Illustrated by Esphyr Slobodkina. 
Ages 4-7 40 pp. Picture Binding $2.50 


SATURDAY WALK 
By Ethel Wright 
A young classic of neighborhood trips. 
Illustrated by Richard Rose. 
Ages 4-7 40 pp. Picture Binding $1.75 


TRAVELERS ALL 
By Irma E. Webber 

A first science book about plant seeds 
and how they move from place to place. 
Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 7-11 32 pp. Picture Binding $1.75 


UP ABOVE AND DOWN BELOW 
By Irma E. Webber 

A first science book about plants above 
and below the ground. Ill. by the author. 
Ages 5-8 32 pp. Picture Binding $1.75 


WHILE SUSIE SLEEPS 
By Nina Schneider 

The story of the night workers who 
work while children sleep. Illustrated by 
Dagmar Wilson. 


Ages 5-8 40 pp. Picture Binding $2.75 


YOU AMONG THE STARS 
By Herman and Nina Schneider 

The classic introduction to astronomy 
which helps develop a child’s feeling 
about his place in the universe. Illustrated 
by Symeon Shimin. 
Ages 8-12 60 pp. Picture Binding $3.00 


Completely graded catalog on request. William R. Scott, Inc., 8 West 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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New 
FASCINATING 
See 


GAME 








Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Your youngsters quickly learn the enjoyment of 
cooperative play and the satisfaction of physical 
coordination when you introduce them to Toss 
Return—a unique new action game specially de- 
signed for kindergarten and early grade pupils. 


Scientifically Engineered 


Toss Return satisfies the child’s natural desire to play 
as the big boys and girls do—tossing a ball through 
a basket. Yet its funnel-shaped basket net and in- 
clined return are properly designed to accommodate 
the smaller child’s limited abilities and special needs. 

The return restricts ball to a controlled area per- 
mitting play in a room where other activities are in 
progress. Both basket and return are adjustable for 
use through third grade (Smaller model available 
for nursery and therapy groups). Unit is solidly 
constructed, completely portable. 


For full data on Toss Return mail coupon today. 


WILLIAMS GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 


Name___ 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 92) 


authors tell how to set up the specifications 
for a new school building in such a way that 
the structure will best answer the needs. They 
discuss the planning of equipment and furni- 
ture as well as the selection and purchase of 
the site. The critical matter of sustaining good 
public relations throughout the building pro- 
gram is handled in some detail. 


The handbook follows through from these 
preliminary considerations to an extremely 
full account of the building program in action. 
The warnings given and implied concerning 
possible points of friction or disagreement 
between building personnel, the school staff, 
the board and the public should prevent many 
unfortunate incidents. The discussion of the 
fiscal problems involved in planning and 
building will do much to forestall disappoint- 
ment in buildings that “cost too much” or 
“give too little.’ The chapters on cost esti- 
mates and incidental and extra costs will be 
found especially useful_—Reviewed by M. K. 
Hace, Jr. 


THE YOUNG CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Clark 
E. Moustakas and Minnie Perrin Berson. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., 1956. Pp. 256. 
$4. Since young children are spending more 

time in nursery schools than ever before, this 

book dealing with theory and practice is 
timely. It should be of interest to parents and 
professional workers. 


It is evident that the authors draw upon 
their wealth of experience in providing numer- 
ous lifelike examples and illustrations. The 
work is primarily based on research, delineat- 
ing theories and practices found in 312 nurs- 
ery centers over the country. 


The important message is that nursery 
school experience of high quality can make 
a genuine contribution to the total develop- 
ment of the young child so that he can recog- 
nize, express, actualize and experience his own 
uniqueness. The authors have successfully 
blended statistical findings with teaching ex- 
perience. Excellent treatment is given chil- 
dren’s physical health and well-being, social 
growth and values, and the emotional climate 
of the nursery school.—Reviewed by EDwarD 
VopicKa, principal, Public Schools, Austin, 
Texas. 
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EDUCATING SPASTIC CHILDREN. By F. 
Eleanor Schonell. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 1956. Pp. 242. 
$6. This book is a fresh and interesting 

approach to cerebral palsy. The author dis- 

cusses the types of cerebral palsy and the 
causes in a manner that should be easily 
understood by teachers and parents. Students 
and teachers in the field will find the discus- 
sion of the Birmingham, England, research 
project worthwhile when comparing that proj- 
ect to those done in this country. The strong 
sections of this book are concerned with prac- 
tical suggestions for the care and education of 
cerebral palsied children and discussions of 
the psychological and social aspects of the 
problem; namely, parent counseling, habit 
formation. Recommended reading for parents 
and teachers of cerebral palsied children.— 
Reviewed by Wituiam G. WOLFE, professor 


of educational psychology, The University of © 


Texas, Austin. 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND WRIT- 
ING: AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY. By 
William S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co.. 433 E. Erie St., 1956. Pp. 281. $3. 


This is a report of an extensive survey of 
methods of teaching reading and writing in 
various parts of the world. 

The major portion of the report is devoted 
to various aspects of the field of reading: 
the role played by reading and writing in 
suppressing illiteracy; levels of functional 
literacy needed; different methods used in 
teaching reading—their relative effectiveness, 
influence of language or linguistic differences 
on methods, factors determining methods em- 
ployed; degree of similarity among basic 
processes involved in reading various lan- 
guages; skills and attitudes essential for and 
personal factors influencing efficient reading. 
Consideration is given to handwriting: how 
it is learned, fundamental principles and as- 
sumptions underlying the teaching of writing, 
merits of different methods of teaching, and 
controversial issues. 

The study was directed chiefly toward adults 
with attention also given to systematic reading 
and writing programs for children.—Reviewed 
by Emery P. BLIESMER, assistant professor of 
educational psychology, The University of 
Texas, Austin. 

(Continued on next page) 





Backwardness 





in Reading By M. D. VERNON 


A study of the nature of reading disability and of 
its main causes: innate defects; acquired defects; 
and environmental factors. Examining methods of 
remedial teaching critically and in detail, Dr. Vernon 
then sets out her own conclusions on the ways in 
which backwardness could be avoided or remedied. It 
is likely that this will become a standard work for 
educationists and students of child psychology. $4.75 


At your bookstore 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57 Street, New York 22 
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*“Safe by taking heed” 


BOSTON KS 


for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanical 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated 
receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH —rugged “‘bridge-like” frame, 
steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, 
consistently produce clean, sharp points 
without waste 





BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


BOSTON 


schools, Booklet D. 





C. HOWARD HUNT —anieinnias 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 











THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE 
CHILD. Vol. XI. Edited by Ruth S. Eissler, 
et al. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 227 W. 13th St., 1956. Pp. 394. 
$7.50. This is the most recent in an out- 

standing series of volumes presenting contem- 

porary developments in the application of 
psychoanalytic theories and techniques to 
problems in understanding child personality 
and behavior. The essays and reports in this 
work are variable in subject matter, quality 
and significance. Four major headings are: 

“theoretical contributions,” “normal and 

pathological development,” “clinical contribu- 

tions,” “applied psychoanalysis.” 


This volume will be welcomed by analysts. 
analytically-oriented psychologists and_psy- 
chiatrists, and professional educators conver- 
sant with psychoanalytic theory and research 
in human development. 


This volume appears to offer something for 
teachers, therapists, or behavioral scientists.— 
Reviewed by JoHN PIERCE-JONES, assistant 
professor of educational psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 


A TEACHER IS A PERSON. By Charles H. 
Wilson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 383 
Madison Ave., 1956. Pp. 285. $3.75. An 

antidote for an especially trying day with 

one’s work is a few pages of Mr. Wilson’s 
autobiographical account of his experiences 
as a student, as a classroom teacher and as 

a superintendent. One reads this gaily written 

examination of education for its humor and 

sparkle but suddenly finds an underlying 
philosophy deeper and more challenging than 
any anticipated. 


The author says some of the more readable 
books in education are written by people who 
have never taught a day in a classroom of the 
public schools; the better teachers do not have 
time to write about it. Everyone has strong 
ideas on education and knows something about 
teaching—everyone, that is, except teachers. 
The liberal arts colleges. need straightening 
out, but even the liberal arts professors them- 
selves do not bother about it—they are too 
busy trying to reorganize the public schools. 


The better teacher is shown here as being 
one who insists upon a normal life and as 
one who has a broad and varied a life.—Re- 
viewed by MINA Marie MILLER, teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, Austin, Texas. 
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Among the Magazines... 


Editor, ERNA CHRISTENSEN 





Are you in search of adventure? Do 
you long to explore, to dig in foreign 
lands, to start new hobbies, to collect pen 
pals or just to wander? Do you wish to 
do all this from your favorite armchair 
and in the cozy warmth of homes? Then 
we recommend the following magazines 
as open doors to adventures both national 
and international. To be sure, they are 
originally designed for that wonderful 
group labelled “older children,” but this 
committee lost its collective heart to each 
of those reviewed. 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN (June 1957). Lon- 
don: Periodical Publications, Ltd., Rolls 
House, Breams Building, E. C. 4. Subscrip- 
tion: $4. The June issue of this magazine 

ranges from a cover by Picasso to photographs 








Culbertson 


RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary 

—that make teaching easier, more fun 

These popluar Culbertson books help make your 

work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 

tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an 
accomplished musician . . . Select yours now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a Story - $1.50 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, ete. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book I _. $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown- 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 
Brownies. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book II .—.... $1.00 

Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit. Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears. 

Songs and Rhythms _ $0.75 
19 Original Songs — some by children — 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly. 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) _..._... $0.50 

Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 

order or check or C.O.D. We pay the mailing cost. 

Money back if not satisfied 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


310 Hirst Court, Dept. O, Lake Bluff, Ill. 























CLARKESVILLE * 





Made by Macedonia Cooperative Community, Clarkesville, Georgia 


HOLLOW BLOCKS 
WOODEN FIGURES 
CHILD SIZE FURNITURE 


formerly sold under the name Community Playthings, Rifton, N. Y. 
are now to be ordered directly from 


Please write for new catalog. 


MACEDONIA BLOCKS, Clarkesville, Georgia 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN THE TEACHING 
OF FRENCH TO CHILDREN 


MES PETITS LIVRES ILLUSTRES 


Here is a set of six little books designed to 
teach children the rudiments of French in the way 
they would learn English. 

Each book follows a particular theme and is more 
like a conducted conversation than a French 
Lesson. There is no question of translating from 
one language to ther—the child learns his 
vocabulary by associating a given word with a 
drawing which he can recognize, so that from the 
very beginning he learns to THINK in French. 
Grammatical points are introduced at intervals 
with examples so that the child may obtain the 
full sense of each construction. 








Short tests and revisions are provided throughout 
each book in the form of questions and instructions. 
Send for your copy of our free folder describing 
this entirely new conception in teaching a foreign 
language. 


_ Each volume, only 75 cents. 


Published by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 






















of seabirds taken by HRH Prince Philip. In 

addition, there are interesting sections: “Boys 

Only”—various science news items are dis- 

cussed; “All Your Own Work”—includes 

hobbies, poems and illustrations by the sub- 
scribers themselves; “For Girls Only”—con- 
siders teen-age problems and fashion news; 

“Your Questions Answered”—welcomes in- 

quiries of all kinds from readers. 

Besides articles on how to build there are 
pages devoted to stories, book reviews written 
by youngsters, competitions held by the maga- 
zine and the activities going on in various 
Young Elizabethan Clubs over the world. 

Young Elizabethan is a magazine of high 
interest and appeal to boys and girls because 
of its fine selections, pictorial content and 
broad scope; but perhaps most vital is the 
fact that the children themselves are among 
the most important contributors and have a 
very real and active part in shaping this 
monthly magazine. 

THE UNESCO COURIER. New York: 
UNESCO Publication Center, 152 W. 42nd 
St. Subscription: $2.50. “A Window Open 

on the World,” the subtitle of The UNESCO 


Courier, is a graphic description of this peri- 





now—put your hollow blocks on wheels 


Make a train! Play driver, passenger . . . conductor. 
Safe, sturdy, detachable flat cars of birch plywood, 
on wheels strong enough to hold an adult. 


The seats? Your own Mor-Pla jumbo-size hollow 
blocks—locked on! Fully guaranteed. 


Basic 4-car train $18.50 
(blocks not included) f.0.b. Birmingham, 
Michigan 


Need blocks this year? 12 Interlocking 
Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox, 4 boards—enough 
to build dozens of things (#4)... .$30 





Send your order or inquiry to: MOR-PLA 


Jumbo-Blox and Trains 
Department C710, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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odical published by an international organiza- 
tion to develop better understanding and 
closer relationships between people. It is avail- 
able in English, French, Spanish and Russian. 


The half dozen articles in the May issue 
are well illustrated and cover a wide field. 
Two articles on vanishing civilizations show 
how scientific living is gradually replacing 
taboos and superstitions in some of our more 
primitive cultures. The article, “Forty Jumps 
through the Universe,” takes the reader on a 
fantastic voyage into space, stirs his imagina- 
tion and certainly expands his concept of 
space and time. 


One section is devoted to various forms of 
art expression—another to unusual stories of 
animals the world around. A profusion of 
photographs, illustrations and diagrams help 
to interpret varied ways of living on our 
planet and certainly enhance the content 
appeal to youthful readers. The approach is a 
factual presentation of information rather 
than a dogmatic interpretation. The UNESCO 
Courier is a stimulating magazine to the young 
and the more mature reader seeking insight 
into men’s progress in living together under- 
standingly and intelligently. It helps to develop 








THE CHALLENGE 
OF CHILDREN 


by 
Cooperative Parents’ Group of 
Palisades Pre-School Division 
and 
Mothers’ and Children’s 
Educational Foundation 


Introductory note by 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


A sensitive guide for all parents who 
wish to develop their child-rearing 
ability through deeper insight and 

understanding of themselves. 


At all bookstores, $3.75 
a WHITESIDE publication 


distributed by 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











other original rhythms. 


$5.50 per set post 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 











SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 

bow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, 
Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other 
rhythm pattern movements for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from | 
a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are | 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrange- | 
ments are also suitable for exceptional children. 
Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. O. Box “on Emory University, Georgia 


| Rha thons | | 


RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson | 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven 
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RECORD 
ALBUMS 


with activities inviting 

listener participation. 
C103—POSTURE PAUL 
C104—TIME TO RELAX 
$119—SAY AND SING 
C105—CREATIVE RHYTHMS 
C107—A CHILD’S PRAYER 


It’s fun to learn . . . it’s fun to do. 


° Brochure on request 
e $3.50 each plus 
postage 
productions 


3212 Glendale Bivd., 


Los Angeles 39, Calif. 








an appreciation of the racial contributions to 
society as a whole. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 
New York: United States Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations. Subscription: $2 
(6 issues). This four-page publication an- 

nounced in its May issue plans for the 1957 

UNICEF Halloween and reported on the re- 

sults of last year’s Halloween Trick or Treat 

for UNICEF. Three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars was collected by children to be converted 
into milk and medicine for sick and hungry 
children all over the world. This is a heart- 
warming story of children helping children. 

]t is interesting to learn that many )oca) 

UNICEF committees have been organized as a 

result of participation in this program. 

More and more civic organizations, frater- 
nal groups and churches are sponsoring Trick 
or Treat for UNICEF because they are eager 
to support the basic concept of the program— 
that of sharing. 

For those interested in initiating this Hal- 
Joween program brochures, pamphlets, kits, 
films and filmstrips are distributed upon re- 
quest by the United States Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 








ACEI APPROVES THESE NYSTROM PUBLICATIONS 








A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Graphic Project Globe (see 
Tilus.) 

Beginners’ 12-inch Globe 

Readiness Globe 

Map Symbols Pictured 

United States Beginners’ 

Desk Outline Maps 

U. S. Slated Map 

Geography Pictures 


PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 


MAPS 
United States 
Europe 
Asia 


North America 


South America 
Mexico and Central America 


World 
State Maps 


FREE New Catalog 
CHED-E57 
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TRI COLOR. Caracas, Venezuela: Rafael 
Rivero Oramas, Director, Minister of Edu- 
cation. One of the delightful surprises in 

our search for unusual publications for chil- 

dren was the discovery of this magazine put 
out by the Minister of Education in Caracas. 

It is designed in format and content for the 

very young reader and is essentially a picture 

magazine done in strong bold colors. The 

March 1957 issue (No. 91) included sections 

on science, history, music, animal stories and 

art work of children. With dignity and charm 
it reflects humor, appeals to the esthetic and 
piques intellectual curiosity. 

Wherever Spanish is being taught to young 
children, whether here at home or abroad, 
Tri Color is certain to be an exciting aid to 
learning! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. Boston 15: The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Ave. Subscription: $1.50. An _ attractive 

photo of animals in characteristic poses makes 

the cover for each month’s issue of Our Dumb 

Animals. (Fortunately, the Dumb in the title 


is in much smaller print than the word 





FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS | 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and many 
other languages. 


| WILL BE A STIMULATING 
ADDITION TO YOUR 800K 
| COLLECTION 


Each book carefully selected by expert li- 


brarians and sold in special packages for 


your convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALLA. 


Write now for catalog fo: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, 
New York 
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Round the World 
+" INFORMATION 
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~ GAME 





“Top Scholar’ 


FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


There's worlds of fun, entertainment and challenge 
in this fascinating world-wide information game. 


Features 30 different series of questions (12 series 
on the United States, 18 series world wide). Players 
identify famous landmarks, world currencies, prin- 
cipal capitals and cities, historical events, national 
heroes. Answers are pegged in board. Special Code 
Dial checks correctness. Correct answers are scored 
on Register. 

SCHOOL TESTED AND APPROVED 
Top Scholar has been thoroughly tested in actual 
classrooms and won approval as a teaching aid for 
grades 5 through 8. 


Catalog No. 222 Top Scholar includes Peg Board with 


self-contained Answer Panels, Code Dial, Score Register, 
9 Top Scholar Awards and 32-page Top Scholar Question 


Book Par oe toa Price $2.00 
. At leading School Supply Dealers. 


ACEI Send for circular giving full details 
APPROVED on these and other Cadaco-Ellis edu- 


cational games. Write to Dept. 16 


CADACO-ELLIS, inc. 


Originators of Games 


1446 Merchandise Mart Chicago 54, Ill. 
New York Salesroom — 200 Fifth Avenue 
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MODELING DOUGH 
FOR YOUNG icc 


e@ CLEAN! 


S| 
Won't Stain 


fingers or fabrics! — 
e NON-TOxic: “Seémuey’ 








Harmless if swal- 
lowed accidentally. 


© COLORS BLEND! 
Play-Doh comes in red, yellow, blue and 
white, which blend perfectly into every 
color of the rainbow! 


7 witit 


Write on school or 
aad organization letterhead 
accu’ a RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





| INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 












To teach effectively 


New ideas - 
Proven methods 


Ready aids for a wide 
range of levels 


Individual and group 
appeal 


To learn readily 


Challenge—Interest 


You 
NEED 


BSewasesesavaeea 


YOU 


NEED Proper tools 


Enjoyment in 
doing-it-yourself 


Saeeewaesaaa 


YOU NEED 
MATERIALS 


pivrite today 
for catalog 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St. « Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Animals and perhaps at some later date the 
word might be deleted altogether.) The edi- 
torial page is devoted either to legislation 
recently passed and affecting the welfare of 
animals or to special appeals for support of 
future legislation. Ads concerning the So- 
cieties’ various publications are included. 
There are pictures of animals with stories 
based on real-life adventures with pets, plus 
articles designed to enlighten the reader re- 
garding the humane treatment of animals. 
The “Young Readers’ Pages” is a section of 
special appeal to children since they have 
short accounts of youngsters’ own experiences 
with pets, games and crossword puzzles. 
This magazine is designed solely to foster 
in children and parents an interest and sup- 
port for the humane treatment of animals. 


NATURAL HISTORY. New York: American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
at 79th St. Subscription: $5. Natural His- 

tory, “the magazine of wonders in science, .ex- 
ploration, and nature,” is truly just that! Each 
issue has exciting stories, articles and pictures 
of wondrous events of past history and current 
happenings in science and nature certain to 
influence future records of civilization. 

The cover, in color, and the inside photos 
and illustrations, predominantly black and 
white, combine to give this magazine tremen- 
dous appeal because of their action, timeliness 
and beauty of subject composition. 

Articles and stories based on fact give a 
wealth of accurate information in highly read- 
able form. Subjects range over winds, cray- 
fish, the Mayas, white whales, flying squirrels, 
camels and turtles (to give a few samples 
from the May and June issues). Also included 
are reviews of new books and films for class- 
room use. 

Natural History is superior to Junior Nat- 
ural History, another publication put out by 
the Museum for its younger readers. The 
latter, which sells for $1.50 a year, is not as 
attractive nor as well written as the former. 
Natural History has as its purpose, “Bringing 
you the best in scientific thought and opinion 
in exploration, research, and the world of 
nature.” It does this in a provocative manner! 

A similar purpose could well serve as a 
guide to developing a magazine with appeal 
to younger children. Over and over again the 
committee found a definite lack of material 
for the young reader—a finding that was fully 
supported by those librarians interviewed. 
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NEXT MONTH 


We Widen In exploring Resources for Learning, we need to look beyond the 
Concept _narrow concept of the 3R’s. The November issue does this in the 
of 3R’s following way: 


Ever New Fundamentals (Editorial) : Worth McClure, Executive Secretary Emeritus, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, Washington, D 


Your Child’s Education Today—for Tomorrow: Ben M. Harris, Assistant in Educational 
Administration, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 


Tools of Learning: Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


Self-Selection in Reading: Ruth Rowe, Principal, and Esther Dornhoefer, Teacher, St. Louis 
Public Schools, Missouri. 


Clues from Children: Lois Nelson, Teacher, Wiseburn School District, Hawthorne, Calif. 


Arithmetic—Quantitative Communication: Esther Schatz, University School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide—In Venezuela: Edward A. Welling, Jr., Superin- 
tendent-Director, Escuela Bella Vista, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 





TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOOLS 











EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 
) 


@ Late Afternoon And Evening Classes Begin Jan. 3 
Saturday Morning Classes Begin Feb. 1 

Private college with laboratory school. For nursery and 

elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 

credit. Small classes. Coeducational. Summer School 

and 4-year B. Ed., 5-year M. Ed. Convenient location on 

Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Director of Admissions 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions 


132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 

















PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 

garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 

day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 

grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 





2826 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery scheols, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
classes. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education degree through college credits and Summer 
School. Established 1898. Incorporated not for profit 1956. 


Write today for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





LESLEY COLLEGE :::. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers, 


It is no stretch of the imagination to 
Fall : 9 f ll 
Jacket °2) CuILDHOoD EpucaTion’s new fa 
jacket has evolved over a period of a 
year. It has involved many people and under- 
gone many stages in its development—from 
nebular ideas to the design on the cover you 
now hold in your hand. We hope it pleases 
you. 
Strands However, muclr more important are 
the ideas within the cover. The Edito- 
rial Board again decided to use the “strand of 
ideas” adopted last year. (See Frontispiece, 
September 1956). Each month’s invitations 
to authors suggest that these “strands” be in- 
cluded in articles, knowing that some will 
stand out clearer than others. A recent letter 
from Charles Dent, University of Texas. 
Austin, states: 


Yes, in taking a look, it’s good to know that the 
general theme for 1957-58, That We May Explore 
Resources for Learning, is in reality a continuance 
of last year’s theme and that the “strands” of crea- 
tiveness, understanding of children, research, inter- 
disciplinary implications, skills and content, and 
relatonships with oneself and others will give con- 
tinuity to our efforts to improve ourselves through 
reading and, in turn, improve learning conditions 
for children. 


To me, “strands” has become an ACEI word with 
the suggestion that through the pages of this maga- 
zine, the editorial staff and the contributors are 
trying to provide a balance in the number and quality 
of the strands of thinking and _interdisciplinary 
understandings. If we will only accept’ the strands 
that are extended to us, not let them remain single 
strands, but weave them together in arriving at a 
more complete understanding of our roles as teachers, 
we will be making it possible for all children to learn 
better. 


Through emphasizing “strands” and themes you, 
with the Board of Editors, have been able to explore 


new fields and reveal new controversies and develop- 
ments as they pertain to the general and special 
interests of the membership. It seems to me that the 
chief outcome will always be the development of 
better communication among those whose interests 
are served by this publication. 

Each month the magazine contains articles that 
describe children’s experiences; analyze human 
relationships; interpret programs, problems and pro- 
cedures of interest and value to all teachers of chil- 
dren. Editorials are included that present today’s edu- 
cational scene as it affects the growth of children’ 
and teachers. Also included are reviews of magazines, 
bulletins, pamphlets and books for children and 
adults. Items of general interest and accounts of 
organization activities are reported in the news notes. 

With the increasing number of developments, 
trends, and controversies in the field of education, 
it becomes more and more difficult for a conscientious 
editor to keep a publication abreast of what is taking 
place in the profession. Of course it is easy to call 
attention to the sensational and the bizarre, as it 
were, but to hue to those things that will continue 
and be of lasting importance is quite another matter. 
In the search for a balanced account of what is’ 
happening educationally, it seems that more and 
more people are turning to publications that serve 
primarily a particular field, rather than those pre- 
senting general information of any type. To me, 
CuILpHoop Epucation is becoming a brighter and | 
brighter example of the former. 


Have you ever thought of taking 
out the subscription order form | 
in your issue, writing the name 
of a parent, dentist, church-school worker, 
librarian, principal or teacher on it and re- 
turning it to us? Why not make it your shop- 
early-for-Christmas deed for the day? 


Christmas 
Gift 


Sincerely. 
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